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Appraisal of AAJC Committee Structure 


FREDERICK MARSTON 


CoMMITTEE structure of the 
AAJC, at the Dallas meeting, will 
be subjected to a critical analysis 
by the six immediate past presi- 
dents or their representatives, and 
it should be. Whenever an organi- 
zation has established a force on 
which it relies as confidently as 
the AAJC does on its Research 
and Service committee system, it 
must appraise that force periodi- 
cally as to function, personnel, 
basic soundness, and current value. 

The committee structure has 
been eminently successful in get- 
ting more people interested in the 
AAJC by affording them specific 
jobs to do in connection with its 
operation. 

On the other side of the ledger, 
the investigators will encounter 
the basic criticism that the region- 
al appointment system may be- 
come a strait jacket if it be carried 
too far. Some feel that competent 
people are excluded because they 
happen to work in the wrong terri- 
tory. Others contend that edu- 
cators who are relatively unknown 
in their own areas are often ap- 
pointed. Members assert that 
terms should be staggered so that 
every region may look forward to 
getting one appointment to some 


committee annually. A few are 
disappointed because chairmen 
are not rotated, permitting every 
region to have someone with that 
responsibility every year. 

Obviously one approach toward 
solving the problems raised by 
these criticisms would be the form- 
ing of parallel companion commit- 
tees in the regional associations, 
provided that these committees 
could meet long enough to get 
something done at their separate 
regional conclaves. Then the na- 
tional committees would have some 
people with whom to deal directly. 
Before the Dallas convention stand- 
by members from the regions next 
in line for appointees will be asked 
to join the pre- and post-convention 
deliberations with the recommen- 
dation that they be named to regu- 
lar posts subsequently. At the 
meeting itself members of com- 
panion regional committees will be 
invited to participate with the 
AAJC groups. 

All of this planning is intended 
to avoid the prime obstacle to effi- 
cient committee functioning—the 
problem of getting together. 

In Dallas those concerned with 
the committee structure will have 
available to them right after the 
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Association adjourns the analysis 
of the reviewer, the reports of the 
recorders of the discussion groups, 
and a digest of what each major 
committee proposes. These will be 
studied in the post convention de- 
liberation, in order that plans may 
be made for the year ahead. The 
chairman of each committee will, 
of course, have to continue to do 
most of his work by correspon- 
dence, but before those concerned 
with the problems of his area 
break up into smaller groups, he 
will at least know whether or not 
he is to provide an expert for a 
general session, and he will be 
aware of the nature of the groups, 
if not their number, or their spe- 
cific topics. 

By the very nature of school 


economics, only administrators can 
attend meetings from afar; and as 
a result, all of the committee mem- 
bers have to be administrators. In 
this capacity they have to guard 


against the tendency to select 
topics of administrative concern 
for discussion at national meetings. 

One gesture toward overcoming 
this difficulty is being tried. The 
state associations of California, 
Florida, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Ken- 
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tucky, Maryland, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, Utah, Washington, and 
Wyoming, which have had success- 
ful experience in bringing teachers 
and administrators together in 
conferences, are being queried as 
to the topics which have had an 
abiding interest for teachers and 
which have led to the most effec- 
tive and informative sessions. As 
soon as this information has been 
received from the states, the en- 
tire membership will be polled to 
find out which of these topics have 
current and national interest. The 
committee chairmei will try to fit 
the approved topics into the areas 
for discussion which they have al- 
ready planned for the Dallas meet- 
ing. 

With the areas determined well 
in advance, the Washington office 
will assume the responsibility of 
coordinating the assignment of 
leaders, recorders, discussants, and 
resource persons, and the commit- 
tee chairmen will attempt to dis- 
tribute challenging questions to all 
administrators and teachers who 
indicate their willingness to par- 
ticipate. 





Crisis in the Folk High Schools 


GEORGE FOX 


Eucators concerned with com- 
munity colleges are generally full 
of praise for the Danish folk high 
schools. Without a doubt, the con- 
tribution of these folk schools to 
Danish life during the past one 
hundred years and more is worthy 
of respect on the part of the most 
critical observer. Today, more than 
ever, the results of the education 
they have given thousands of young 
men and women can be seen in 
the social, economic, aesthetic, and 
personal achievements of the Dan- 
ish people. The full force and 
contribution of this educative ef- 
fort seems greater still when one 
considers that this same country 
had, over a century ago, neither 
moral cohesion nor a sound econ- 


omy and was confronted with a 
complete loss of national identity 


as well. Thus the innate feeling 
of respect that community college 
people have for the folk high 
schools has been eloquently sum- 
marized by Jesse Bogue. After 
commenting on their total role not 
only in Denmark but throughout 
the Scandinavian countries, Bo- 
gue concluded that “Denmark, Nor- 
way and Sweden are examples of 
cultures in which the horse al- 
ways precedes the cart—character, 
enlightenment, dignity and per- 
sonal responsibility in labor first; 
economic development as a natural 
consequence.” ! 

A visit to Denmark is the best 
way to realize the full truth of 


Bogue’s statement. The writer, 
while at the University of London 
Institute of Education during the 
1950-51 academic year, was privi- 
leged to tour Denmark and ob- 
serve its system of education 
through the joint auspices of the 
Institute and the Danish Council 
(Det Danske Selskab). Impressive 
were the social services, the public 
schools, the quiet good taste of 
the homes, and the friendliness of 
the people. It is much more than 
a polite platitude to say that the 
individual Dane works hard, plays 
hard, and enjoys life so that, to 
quote a Danish friend, it appears 
as if “every Dane is busy painting 
a picture or writing a book.” Taken 
as a unit, the general prosperity 
and happiness of these people is 
all the more striking when com- 
pared with the moral and physical 
state of their fellow Europeans who 
seem obsessively concerned with 
“the essential tragedy of human 
existence.” 

Confronted with this good life, 
relaxing in the warmth of Danish 
hospitality, seeing the positive re- 
sults of social and economic co- 
operation, the respect and concern 
for the aged and infirm, and the 
treatment of the mentally ill and 
retarded, one soon feels that this 
is man’s ultimate reality—the es- 
sence of the folk education heritage 


iJesse Parker Bogue, The Community Col- 
lege (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1950), pp. 222-223. 
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skillfully and humanely applied to 
everyday living. The Danes, how- 
ever, were very much concerned 
with the strong possibility that 
their democratic life, built by hard 
work and an inner integrity stem- 
ming from folk school education, 
might disintegrate from within or 
be destroyed by outside forces. 
This anxiety was expressed to 
the writer by the editor of a Danish 
newspaper. After listening with 
wry amusement to the flow of 
unstinting praise for his country 
and its folk education, he remarked 


with a smile: 

Haven't you left something out?... 
our problems ... must be carefully 
considered. On the surface is sweet 
security, as nice as our pastry. I 
agree with you that it has arisen from 
the folk schools. But the central prob- 
lem today, my friend, is this: can the 
education that gave us what we have 
now help us solve tomorrow’s prob- 
lems? Our greatest need from visitors 
today is criticism rather than praise. 
Americans, especially, are usually so 
overcome with our material success 
that they forget the underlying issues 
involved. 


The editor’s observations, 
strongly supported by many of his 
countrymen, denote the vital con- 
nection and feeling between daily 
Danish living, folk education, and 
the Danish future. An examina- 
tion, therefore, of the major issues 
confronting the folk high schools 
today is synonymous with the basic 
problems of Denmark itself. 

In the opinion of the writer, 
three issues face the Danish folk 
high schools at the present time. 


2Fridlev Skrubbeltrang, The Danish Folk 
High Schools, (Copenhagen: Det Danske 
Selskab, 1947). p. 47. 
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The first involves the question of 
leadership and provides a strong 
historical precedent. The second 
issue is concerned with social in- 
tegration and looks to a folk edu- 
cation for all classes and interests. 
The third issue centers around the 
ability of the folk schools to pre- 
serve, strengthen, and perpetuate 
the moral unity of the Danes in a 
tense, uncertain world. 

Historically, the issue of leader- 
ship has a strong foundation and 
precedent based on the work of 
Bishop Grundtvig, founder of the 
folk high schools. He was able to 
sense the coming of democracy 
to Denmark and inspired the people 
to rise above themselves into a 
new and better life. As a result of 
his work, the folk schools have 
always been able to realize the 
emerging needs of the people and 
provide appropriate leadership. 

This was proven after World 
War I when Holger Begtrup, a 
leader in folk high school educa- 
tion, arose to criticize the educa- 
tive pattern of the time. He consid- 
ered the folk schools to be overly 
concerned with the individual soul 
and matters of purely local in- 
terest. In commenting on folk edu- 
cation, he stated, “It has become, 
so to speak, too private, and does 
not stand in so living a relationship 
to the people as a whole and to 
the great problems in the world of 
humanity around it as did the old 
high school in its day.’ 

Like Grundtvig before him, Beg- 
trup possessed that rare prescience 
and sense of humanity that al- 
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lowed him to foresee the impact 
upon Danish education of a sicken- 
ing world. His critical leadership 
and humanity led the folk schools 
in later years to examine, chal- 
lenge, and resolutely face the eco- 
nomic and social problems of a 
Denmark menaced by a world de- 
pression and the rise of fascism. 
Even when finally overrun by the 
Nazi plague in the last war, it 
is noteworthy that the Danes re- 
mained united. 

At the present time a new and 
controversial personality has arisen 
among folk educators to demand 
that the folk high schools re-evalu- 
ate their role and function in the 
light of a glowing heritage and 
darkening change. This teacher is 
Hal Koch, a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen and princi- 
pal of what might be called a 
“progressive” folk high school— 
Krogerup, near Elsinore. Like the 
editor previously mentioned, Pro- 
fessor Koch constantly demands 
that folk educators face the reality 
of an important question: ‘‘Does 
the nineteenth century pattern of 
folk high school education fit to- 
day’s needs and the demands of 
the future?” 

Koch contrasts the two types of 
leadership available to the Danish 
people. The first he terms “intel- 
lectualism” and appears to mean 
through this concept an authori- 
tarian leadership imposed from 
above on the people, thus stifling 
their cooperative and creative abil- 
ity. To Professor Hal Koch, “intel- 
lectualism” is anathema, but it 
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should be stated in fairness to those 
who disagree with him that the 
argument against the so-called “‘in- 
tellectual,” while an invigorating 
one, has been exposed to much dis- 
pute. One critic, for example, told 
the writer that Koch, himself, is 
the supreme example of the “in- 
tellectual” he so abhors. 

Actually, in deriding the intel- 
lectual, Koch is attempting to point 
out the type of leadership he be- 
lieves the folk high schools should 
continue to cultivate. He reminds 
his countrymen that leadership 
must continue to strive and arise 
upwards out of the people through 
the farmers, the smallholders, the 
workers, and the craftsmen as it 
has in the past. The writer believes 
that Koch’s argument is valid in- 
sofar as he wishes folk education 
to nourish and encourage the lead- 
ership qualities of the everyday 
man in a creative sense. In turn, 
his bias against “intellectualism” 
smacks of semantic emotionalism. 
In connection with the discussion 
thus far, a legitimate query may 
well arise: is Professor Koch a 
talker or a doer; is he a profes- 
sional issue-raiser or an educa- 
tional leader? A good part of the 
answer can be found in the school 
he heads. 

Krogerup Folk High School rep- 
resents a pragmatic attempt to 
bring into focus the issues con- 
fronting all the folk schools and 
the Danish populace. The school 
attempts to bring together indus- 
try, commerce, and agriculture 
through a spirit of general coopera- 
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tion. Hal Koch wants his pupils 
to re-examine the folk school tradi- 
tion by means of an education that 
integrates their own lives and ex- 
periences with the realities of their 
Danish society in a _ shrinking 
world. The students at Krogerup 
learn to appreciate freedom di- 
rectly by maintaining full respon- 
sibility for their own lives. 


A Danish critic has given an 
accurate description of Krogerup 
Folk High School that emphasizes 
Koch’s approach to the leadership 


issue: 

The experiment that has aroused the 
greatest interest, however, is un- 
doubtedly the one at Krogerup, a High 
School established in 1946 by various 
youth movements in an old manor 
house south of Elsinore ... The prin- 
cipal is Professor Hal Koch and (the 
school) aims at providing a forum 
and a training ground in democracy 
for young people from all sections of 
the Danish community. Young men 
and women from town and country, 
from all political parties, and with the 
most varied outlooks assemble here. 
In several respects Krogerup High 
School reflects the original idea of 
Grundtvig’s, set forth over a hundred 
years ago, of a Danish folk university. 
The school differs little in form from 
other Danish High Schools but caters 
for the leaders, the elite of the youth 
associations. More than at any other 
high school the students are drawn 
from different walks of life. Self-study 
and discussion occupy a larger place in 
the syllabus at the cost of lectures. 
The subjects dealt with are primarily 
social and cultural.. .3 


A summation of Koch and his 
work would show a genuine, sin- 
cere appeal to the Danes to avoid 
the false security of a pre-ordained 
system of collective bondage and 
indoctrination such as much of 


Ibid, p. 60. 
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Europe has had imposed upon it. 
It is highly possible, in the light 
of current conditions in Europe, 
that Koch has the same foresight 
his predecessors had in folk educa- 
tion. While he fears that a rigid 
intellectual system might combine 
with the cancer of apathy to deaden 
the creative life of his countrymen, 
his very dissension emphasizes the 
continuing ability of the folk high 
schools to experiment and adven- 
ture into the future. 

The overall issue of democratic 
leadership is closely allied with the 
second issue: can the folk high 
schools provide an education that 
surmounts class cleavage and ac- 
complishes the necessary social in- 
tegration so that farm and city 
meet on equal ground and with 
mutual understanding? This is the 
essence of democracy in Denmark 
and seeks to insure that all types 
and classes of young men and 
women will be attracted to the folk 
schools without differentiation ac- 
cording to farm or fishing boat, 
politics or factory. 

The folk school tradition has 
been firmly entrenched among the 
young farm people, while city 
youth and others have stayed away 
from the schools. It is a social and 
economic reality that industry and 
commerce are an ever increasing, 
potent force in the over-all Danish 
economy and have already led to 
population shifts that demand 
greater attendance on the part of 
urban youth at the folk high 
schools. The brief description of 
Krogerup Folk High School pre- 
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sented above depicts Professor 
Koch’s approach to the problem of 
a folk education for all young 
people meeting together on com- 
mon ground and with a common 
heritage. 


The fishing industry, an impor- 


tant part of the Danish economy, 
represents one example of the prob- 
lems involved in this issue. A 
fine school had been built, a com- 
petent principal and staff hired, 
and a curriculum devised to give 
young fishermen an appreciation 
of their part in Danish life. The 
school was a challenge to the not 
inconsiderable fishing fleet; yet, 
when the writer visited the folk 
school, he found the principal de- 
pressed and the school in a state 
of lethargy. The trouble was that 
young men did not come to the 
school because the fishermen stated 
that “they knew enough already.” 

The third and broadest issue con- 
fronting the folk high schools to- 
day is concerned with their ability 
to maintain the moral cohesion 
and integrity of a harried Denmark 
confronted on one side by the 
Soviet threat and on the other 
side by demands on the part of 
the larger democracies for a more 
united Europe. Here the Danes 
consider they face the paradox of 
a destructive threat from the Com- 
munists plus a well-meant construc- 
tive “threat” from their Western 
friends. 

The menace of the totalitarian 
concept and doctrine that neigh- 
bors Denmark and might engulf 
her is obvious. To the observer, this 
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is a problem of armed strength 
overwhelming a peaceful country. 
To the Danes it is much more. The 
problem for them is one of main- 
taining moral cohesion and unity 
among the people in spite of these 
threats. They recognize the inher- 
itance folk education has given 
them and the precedent of moral 
strength it has continually fostered 
—the recent occupation by the 
Germans being a good example, in 
general, of how a people can main- 
tain their self-respect and sense of 
community in spite of overwhelm- 
ing odds. 


The constructive “threat” to 
Denmark as an independent coun- 
try was outlined to the writer by 
a Danish economist. He pointed 
out in strong terms that some au- 
thorities in the West considered 
the smaller European nations out 
of date and believed, therefore, 
that these minor nations had out- 
lived their autonomous existence. 
He then quoted a statement by an 
American observer that “small 
countries such as Denmark are 
obsolete.” 


Faced with these problems, the 
Danes stress again and again that 
they must not only be able to de- 
fend their existence as a free people 
but must also justify this existence 
as well. That is why they look 
sharply once more to the folk high 
schools for moral sustenance and 
growth. 


The three issues presented here 
help to show the importance of 
a distinctive general education for 
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young adults in the culture of a 
people closely united by a way of 
life that is deeply personal to each 
and important to all. The Danes 
realize that the material gains and 
cooperative social advantages they 
have achieved through folk educa- 
tion can not mean complacency 
before fluid conditions. They fer- 
vently desire that their one distinc- 
tive form of education, the folk 
high school, will continue to give 
them a rich and satisfying way of 
life, but they also recognize that 
only continuing criticism, re-eval- 
uation, and readjustment of the 
total role of folk education can do 
this. 

The writer believes that the 
issues and developments he has 
presented here can provide some 


insight into the affinity of all demo- 


cratic education. The problems 
and work of the Danish folk high 
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schools have their free counterpart 
in the problems and work of the 
community colleges. The interrela- 
ted goals of “personal adequacy” 
and “civic competence’”’ extolled by 
Phoebe Ward in this country are 
no different from the Danish striv- 
ing for the development of a crea- 
tive inner worth and the coopera- 
tive spirit. The issues that the 
Danes must face are akin to Amer- 
ican problems of leadership, civic 
integrity, and democratic develop- 
ment. 

At a time when the community 
colleges in this country have the 
opportunity to catch and hold the 
imaginative support of the public, 
it is well to look upon Denmark as 
democracy’s laboratory where, 
under optimum conditions, a dis- 
tinguished form of education with 
a magnificent heritage resolutely 
faces the challenge of the future. 











The Role of General Education in 


Articulation 
PAUL L. DRESSEL 


Tus increasing incidence of gen- 
eral education programs in colleges 
has raised serious questions as to 
the possible difficulties created in 
transition from high school to col- 
lege or from junior college to sen- 
ior college. General education is 
actually viewed by some as com- 
plicating this already difficult prob- 
lem of articulation. In actuality, 
a well-organized general education 
program will go far to solve the 
problem of articulation. It is the 
purpose of this article to indicate 
both the major principles on which 
a solution is based and the essen- 
tial aspects of that solution. 


The Nature of General Education 

General education is regarded 
here as that phase of education 
which is immediately relevant to 
the functioning of an individual as 
a responsible citizen. In this sense 
it cannot be equated to a specific 
educational program but must be 
defined as a set of characteristics 
of an individual—characteristics 
which must be varied in intensity 
and in quality in accordance with 
the role that an individual plays 
in society. For example, the pres- 
tige conferred upon the lawyer by 
his professional training and prac- 
tice results in his being called upon 
to act in situations for which his 
professional training does not pro- 
vide particular background. There- 
fore, it may be expected that he 


have a higher level of general edu- 
cation than an individual operating 
a machine in a factory. This means 
that general education is not the 
same for all, nor does it correspond 
to any formal period in school. In 
all stages of the formal education 
process, from the primary school 
through the highest professional 
school, there should be deliberate 
provisions for general education. 
A constantly increasing concern for 
adult education programs already 
shows evidence of a desire to make 
general education facilities avail- 
able for people who have gone be- 
yond the period of their formal 
schooling. Logic, common sense, 
and actual developments in educa- 
tion indicate that general educa- 
tion cannot be relegated to a par- 
ticular period of schooling nor 
equated to a particular set of 
courses. 

The Nature of Articulation 

Articulation, as commonly dis- 
cussed, implies that by making 
adaptations at both high school 
and college level the transition of 
the student from public school to 
college can be eased. Reflection on 
this conception of articulation will 
soon lead to the conclusion that 
this concept is inadequate. The high 
school curriculum is a variable 
quantity. The schools of one city 
and of one state do not cover the 
same materials; they are not or- 
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ganized in the same way; they do 
not have the same amount of funds 
to expend; they do not have the 
some quality of teachers. Within 
any large city school system the 
variations in quality of students 
and in their training make it im- 
possible to measure the exact 
significance of the completion of 
the high school program. The same 
proposition holds true with one 
large school. In any senior class 
graduating from a high school, 
there are many different levels of 
ability and patterns of training. 
Similarly, colleges and their re- 
quirements for different programs 
vary too much for any high school 
to provide adequate preparation 
for them. Furthermore, the par- 
ticular educational experience 
which an individual has is part of 
that individuality but is, by no 
means, all of it. Variations in school 
systems, within schools, and among 
individuals require that a realistic 
approach to articulation involves 
adaptation to the individual. 


Implications of Pre-College 
General Education 


Keeping in mind the variability 
of the concept of general education 
and the emphasis on adaptation 
to the individual, the incidence of 
general education in the pre-college 
period needs also to be examined. 
The program of the first eight or 
nine grades of school, which are 
common to everyone, must be re- 
garded as general education, but 
at the ‘high school level the situa- 
tion is somewhat different. Custo- 
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marily, there are a number of dif- 
ferent curricula available, and 
the students with college aspira- 
tions are likely to be separated 
from those who are taking pro- 
grams primarily vocational in 
nature. Even in high school, how- 
ever, it is not uncommon to find 
that a few courses are generally 
required of all students. These 
assume something of the nature of 
general education courses, or at 
least they will if properly handled. 
High schools for some years have 
devoted attention to the organiza- 
tion of a variety of integrated 
courses. Such titles as English- 
social studies—hyphenated to indi- 
cate a juncture of these two areas 
into one course—general mathema- 
tics, general science, and the like 
are common. Whether the term or 
the concept of general education 
has been utilized in planning and 
developing the courses makes little 
difference. These are attempts at 
general education. Acceptance of 
the concept that general education 
pervades the elementary school, 
and to some extent the high school, 
is evidenced by the argument of 
many college faculty members that 
general education should be com- 
pleted in high school. Presumably, 
this argument is reinforced by the 
belief that completion of high 
school should be the commonly ac- 
cepted terminal point for a large 
percentage of young people. How- 
ever, as the community college 
movement spreads over the coun- 
try, it will be increasingly accepted 
that general education continues 
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through the first two years of col- 
lege. In this way, even the more 
conservative college faculty mem- 
bers may ultimately be brought 
to an acceptance of the responsibil- 
ity of the college for providing 
general education. 

Thus far the incidence of general 
education in the formal curriculum 
through the twelfth grade has been 
noted. Another problem is implied 
by the term “general education” 
and particularly by the concept 
that it is a characteristic of an 
individual rather than of an edu- 
cational program. The very nature 
of the term involves the assump- 
tion that a general education can 
be acquired by an individual en- 
tirely apart from any formal edu- 
cational experience. Some college 
teachers might be inclined to argue 
that there are certain formal as- 
pects of a set of general education 
specifications that are unlikely to 
be met by individuals who have 
had no formal educational exper- 
ience. This is probably true, at 
least for most students, but it is 
certain that some individuals will 
acquire an excellent education by 
other methods than formal school- 
ing. In any case, there will be no 
argument that many individuals 
will acquire elements of a general 
education through self-education 
or experience. For example, the 
home background of children varies 
a great deal. In those homes in 
which the parents have broad cul- 
tural interests, read widely, dis- 
cuss current issues extensively, it 
is to be expected that the children 


will acquire many of the elements 
of a general education. This re-em- 
phasizes the point that the prob- 
lem of articulation at the college 
level consists not only in recog- 
nizing the public school curriculum 
but also in assessing what has hap- 
pened in the life of each individual. 
To state this in a more exact way, 
the problem of articulation becomes 
one of determining where an in- 
dividual is at the time he enters 
a general education program, re- 
gardless of the pattern of exper- 
ience and education which he has 
had prior to that time. 


Because of the tremendous va- 
riation in public school programs 
with the resultant variation in the 
general education of an individual 
plus the fact that the general edu- 
cation status of an individual by 
no means stems solely from his 
formal educational experience, it 
appears necessary to conclude that 
the problem of articulation at any 
stage is primarily the responsibil- 
ity of the higher level educational 
program. Between the college gen- 
eral education program and that 
of the high school, then, the re- 
sponsibility for articulation rests 
primarily with the program at the 
college level. Furthermore, a good 
general education program can 
provide for better articulation than 
can the more traditional educa- 
tional programs. In fact, the im- 
provement of the articulation proc- 
ess should be regarded as one of 
the major functions of a general 
education program. 
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A Program of General Education 
Courses 

In order to discuss in more spe- 
cific terms the problem of articu- 
lation, it is desirable to consider 
a specific pattern of general edu- 
cation, for example, the large uni- 
versity with a wide variety of 
schools, curricula, and majors. 
These various programs available 
to the student will include the lib- 
eral arts type of program in some 
school or college bearing the title 
of science and arts, and more tech- 
nical programs such as engineer- 
ing, agriculture, veterinary science. 
Typically, the staff in any special 
field in such an institution is highly 
specialized and is largely concerned 
with the development of students 
who are interested in their fields 
of training. It is difficult for the 
staff of such an institution to ac- 
cept the desirability of a general 
education requirement for all stu- 
dents in the university. However, 
such an agreement might be 
reached with about one-fourth of 
the total degree requirement in 
any curriculum to be taken up by 
a common general education re- 
quirement. This general education 
requirement would be considered 
a minimum requirement, and the 
advanced and specialized courses 
which a student would take would 
also be considered as adding to his 
general education. The general ed- 
ucation requirements could be em- 


braced in the following courses: 
Freshman year 
Communications 
4 semester hours each semester. 
Natural Science 
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4 semester hours each semester. 
Sophomore year 
Social Studies 
4 semester hours each semester. 
Humanities 
4 semester hours each semester. 


This would make a total of 32 se- 
mester hours and would, in most 
schools, constitute about one-fourth 
of the degree requirement. 


The Role of the General Edu- 
cation Courses in Articulation 


A discussion of the nature of 
general education courses would 
raise many issues, but the primary 
concern here is with sketching the 
outline of a general education pro- 
gram solely in order to point out 
the kinds of provisions which 
should be made to take care of the 
problem of articulation. The total 
general education requirement has 
been placed in the first two years 
of college. There is one set of four 
courses required of every student 
and required of the student in a 
particular sequence. On this basis, 
these courses serve a multiple role 
for many students. First, they pro- 
vide the opportunity to develop in 
each student an awareness of the 
broad areas of knowledge which 
constitute the American cultural 
heritage and provide also the ex- 
periences which assist the student 
in attaining the general education 
objectives which have been previ- 
ously determined. Second, for the 
student who is in doubt about the 
area in which he wishes to commit 
himself for his life work, these 
courses provide a broad overview 
of the major areas of knowledge 
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and provide some basis for assist- 


ing the student to select that par- . 


ticular phase in which he is inter- 
ested. Third, with this sequence 
known and common to all students, 
it is possible to interrelate the work 
of the four courses so that integra- 
tion of these four major areas of 
knowledge will be greatly expedi- 


ted. Fourth, the student who does : 


not finish two years will have had 
a significant and “complete” edu- 
cational experience. 


Significance of General Education 
for Different Groups of 
Students 


Having introduced the idea that 
general education courses may 
serve an orientation function in 
assisting a student to make a choice 
of his life’s work, it is perhaps time 
to consider three major groups of 
students with which a college or 
university has to deal. The first 
group is made up of students who 
enter college with a definite major 
in mind. In many institutions, no 
alternative is provided. Particu- 
larly is this true of larger insti- 
tutions with a wide variety of cur- 
ricula. The student on the first 
day must indicate the particular 
field in which he wishes to major 
whether he has had much oppor- 
tunity to think it through or not. 
This group is usually thought of 
as constituting the majority of col- 
lege admissions, but one may sus- 
pect that this is true only because 
the way in which the college has 
been organized has placed a pre- 
mium upon making a choice of 


major at the beginning of college 
work. 

The second group of students is 
made up of those who are unde- 
cided. They either do not know 
what they wish to major in, or 
they do not know what they wish 
to do as their life work. Frequent- 
ly, for example, a student who is 
going to take over his father’s 
business will know very well what 
his life work is to be but still may 
not have decided on what the most 
suitable college major would be. 
On the other hand, some students 
have decided on a particular major 
because they like the subject but 
still have no particular idea as to 
what they wish to do for a vocation. 
A conservative estimate is that any 
college which thoroughly studies 
this situation would find at least 
twenty-five per cent of its incom- 
ing freshman class in this indeci- 
sive category at time of entrance. 

The third group of students is 
made up of individuals who are at- 
tending college but not with the 
idea of obtaining a college degree. 
In a four-year institution, these 
individuals are not apt to make ex- 
plicit such plans which are not 
generally considered acceptable. 
Group three is soon augmented by 
another group of students made 
up of those who came to college 
with the idea of completing four 
years but for a variety of reasons 
found it impossible to do so. It 
may be because of poor scholarship, 
finances, early marriage, or a host 
of other factors, but the net re- 
sult is that these students complete 
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one, two, and in a few cases, three, 
years of college but do not complete 
the degree requirements. Many stu- 
dents of Group I and Group II 
ultimately end up in Group III. 

At Michigan State College slight- 
ly under fifty per cent of the stu- 
dents who begin college finish with 
a degree. Since almost every stu- 
dent states in the first place that 
he is interested in a degree, this 
means that fifty per cent of the 
students, either on their own choice 
or by pressures from other sources, 
have changed their minds about 
their educational and vocational 
aims. Half of the graduating sen- 
iors change their majors one or 
more times during the course of 
their enrollment in college. The 
addition of these two figures leads 
to the conclusion that not more 
than twenty-five per cent of the 
students in an entering freshman 
class will state a definite college 
major in which they will later com- 
plete a degree. All too frequently 
the interests and needs of this 
twenty-five per cent have dictated 
the complete nature of the college 
curriculum. 

For those students who do de- 
clare a major and stay in that 
field through graduation, the pro- 
gram of courses has served the 
general education function which 
was the original reason for insti- 
tuting it. For those students who 
graduate from an institution but 
have changed their majors, the 
general education program has us- 
ually served two additional pur- 
poses. First, its overview of the 
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major areas of knowledge is an 
assistance to them in making a 
decision about their majors. Sec- 
ond, the fact that the general edu- 
cation courses which are concen- 
trated in the first two years are 
common requirements for all de- 
grees assures the student that at 
least half of his work in the fresh- 
man and sophomore years is ap- 
plicable whatever change of major 
he may make in his college career. 
If a student terminates his educa- 
tion either at the end of one or 
two years, and has completed one 
of these general education courses, 
which are complete units within 
themselves, he has had a worth- 
while educational experience that 
will be useful to him in whatever 
vocation he enters. Such would not 
be the case if this student had had 
the usual hodgepodge of first se- 
mester or first year courses in the 
more formal departmental pro- 
grams, 

Simultaneous Enrollment in Gen- 
eral Education and in Specialized 
Work 

At this point the question may 
be posed as to why, if the general 
education courses are to serve the 
function of orientation to the var- 
ious areas of knowledge, they 
should not all be placed in the 
freshman year. There are two an- 
swers. First, in many fields it is 
absolutely necessary that a student 
start, in the freshman year, certain 
courses other than the general edu- 
cation courses. Mathematics and 
chemistry for engineers illustrate 
this problem. Second, even for 
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the students who are unable to de- 
clare an intended major at the time 
of admission to college, it is still 
inadvisable to load them with a 
full general education requirement 
because wise counseling frequently 
demands that an experimental pro- 
gram be planned during the first 
year or so. Such a program affords 
the opportunity for looking into 
certain courses typical of a num- 
ber of different majors. To load 
students with only general educa- 
tion courses, even though these 
courses have an exploratory func- 
tion, would eliminate the possibil- 
ity of their looking into typical 
courses in the more specialized cur- 
ricula, and consequently might 
delay the ultimate choice of a ma- 
jor field. 


The Need for a Counseling 
Program 


In some of the preceding remarks 
about exploratory programs the 
term “counseling” has been used. 
It is generally becoming recog- 
nized that the provision of expert 
counseling service is a necessity 
in all of the schools in this country. 
A general education program 
makes it more necessary than ever 
that a good counseling service is 
provided. Recognizing the various 
groups of students discussed above, 
it becomes absolutely necessary 
that these students have access to 
a professional counselor who can 
assist them in studying their apti- 
tudes and interests and in relating 
the two to various college majors 
and vocational areas. The usual 


college faculty member teaching in 
a particular department does not 
have the overview of the college 
offerings, and frequently he has a 
bias that disqualifies him from 
serving as a counselor to students 
on these academic-choice problems. 
Another factor, of course, is that 
many of these problems of aca- 
demic choice are extremely compli- 
cated because of a variety of 
parental pressures and other diffi- 
culties. Counseling on such matters 
is by no means a purely intellectual 
operation. It must be done recog- 
nizing the definite emotional prob- 
lems which it arouses in the in- 
dividual. If, in connection with the 
general education program, it has 
been made possible for a student 
to change his major at any time 
simply on the basis of a counseling 
contact, it will be found that many 
students will do this, usually with- 
in their first two years in college. 
Even with a general education pro- 
gram, however, which guarantees 
that at least half of a student’s 
work will be appropriate regard- 
less of what major he ultimately 
enters, it is highly desirable to 
have choices made as early as pos- 
sible. It is particularly desirable 
that students who have made un- 
wise choices be found as early 
as possible and counseled into more 
satisfactory fields. The usual orien- 
tation week at the beginning of col- 
lege does not provide for this kind 
of counseling experience. This is 
true on large campuses, but the 
same holds in lesser degree on the 
smaller campuses. 
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Summer Counseling Clinics 

In order to combat this lack of 
adequate counseling, a number of 
institutions have seen fit to con- 
duct counseling clinics during the 
summer in which students who are 
entering in the fall are brought 
to the campus for a period of two 
or three days. During this time, 
a variety of tests are given, inter- 
views are arranged with various 
administrators on the campus, and 
a counseling contact is provided 
which helps the student to arrive 
at a choice of major or to examine 
the wisdom of a major which he 
has already chosen. The experience 
at Michigan State College in op- 
erating such clinics on an inten- 
sive scale is that many students 
who are in complete doubt about 


a major arrive at a satisfactory 
choice, but the number who do 
this is exceeded by the number of 
students who discard as unsuit- 
able a presumably definite major 
and enroll as non-preference stu- 


dents. However, for this latter 
group it does mean that the explo- 
ratory program can be initiated at 
the beginning of the freshman year 
and that the ultimate choice is 
improved and arrived at consid- 
erably earlier than might other- 
wise be the case. 

Experience has shown also that 
the group of 80 to 120 students 
brought into one of these counsel- 
ing clinics for a two- or three- 
day period arrive at an acquaint- 
ance with the campus that almost 
overcomes the usual problems in 
orienting new students to the col- 
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lege campus in the fall. The stu- 
dents are taken through all of 
the activities of orientation week 
and acquainted with the campus 
and the organization so that they 
feel they are veterans when they 
return in the fall. Knowing the 
campus and a number of students 
and faculty tends to lessen home- 
sickness. Too, the ties which are 
generated in these counseling 
groups sometimes hold on for a 
considerable period. 

It is possible also to use high 
school counselors to assist the 
counseling staff of the college in 
conducting these clinics. It must 
be readily apparent that the coun- 
selors who work with the college 
staff during the summer counsel- 
ing clinics go back to the high 
schools and counsel with high 
school students about problems of 
college admission and college ori- 
entation in a way which was never 
possible before. 


The Need For Two-Year 
Programs 

In connection with the problem 
of students who either do not want 
four years of college or by virtue 
of circumstances cannot continue 
through four years, it seems wise 
for every senior institution to set 
up at least a limited number of 
good two-year terminal programs. 
Such a program which has some 
vocational significance and which 
provides for the issuance of a 
certificate offers a much more re- 
spectable way for a student to 
leave college than simply to dis- 
continue at the end of a given 
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year. Terminal programs may 
well have somewhat lower scholar- 
ship standards, thus providing the 
counselor with a strong argument 
for change to such a program by 
those students who are below the 
regular scholastic average and are 
dubious candidates for a degree. 


Needed Special Services 


Thus far has been described a 
possible kind of general education 
program and its relationship to 
several different groups of stu- 
dents, categorized largely in terms 
of their degree of assurance with 
regard to a college major. Also, 
the role that a counseling pro- 
gram may fill in dealing with 
these students and the function of 
counseling clinics have been dis- 
cussed, but the kinds of services 


necessary for handling differences 
in the intellectual and academic 
achievement patterns of various 
students have not been mentioned. 
There are a number of specific 
provisions which can be set up to 
take care of this problem. 


Testing 


Most colleges have a freshman 
testing program. This program 
should include a test measuring 
academic aptitude, such as the 
American Council Psychological 
Test. A reading test is also emi- 
nently desirable. It will very like- 
ly correlate higher with scholastic 
achievement in college than will 
the scholastic aptitude test. In ad- 
dition to these tests, which will 
give something of the student’s 
general aptitude for college, it is 


beneficial to have a set of tests 
which will assess the general edu- 
cation status of the individual as 
he enters college. This assessment 
needs to take place both in terms 
of the knowledge which is expected 
and which is developed in the gen- 
eral education courses and in terms 
of the kinds of intellectual skills 
and abilities which are avowed out- 
comes of the courses. If attention 
is given to interests and attitudes, 
it is desirable to have the entrance 
testing program include measures 
of these factors. The information 
accruing from these tests can be 
used in a number of different ways: 


1. Assignment of students to special 
sections. 

2. Assignment of students to various 
improvement services or clinics. 

3. Use in course planning through the 
evidence provided on the knowledge 
and educational experience which is 
common to all students or to certain 
groups of students that can be char- 
acterized in fairly definite fashion. 

. Identification of students who may 
be granted credit or exempted from 
certain general education require- 
ments immediately. 

. Use by the counseling staff in deal- 
ing with those students who have 
made obviously unwise choices of 
majors or with those who have not 
yet arrived at a choice of major. 

. Determination of the starting point 
of the group and of each individual 
in the group with regard to the gen- 
eral education objectives. Measure- 
ment of the individuals at some later 
stage, one or two years or three or 
four if it is so desired, provides, with 
these initial data, the basis for as- 
sessing the kinds of changes which 
have taken place in the student 
body. In effect, this is the kind of 
evidence which can be utilized to 
determine if the program is any 
good. 


Each of the six uses of the ad- 
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missions testing program deserves 
some additional comments. 


Special Sections. Recognizing 
the wide range of ability and back- 
ground of students, it is readily 
apparent that no one sequence can 
be set up in a general education 
course which is equally suitable to 
all students. If the average stu- 
dent requires two semesters of four 
hours credit each semester to cover 
the minimum essentials in a cer- 
tain area of knowledge, it must 
then be expected that some stu- 
dents will be able to cover the 
same material in less time or even 
that they may have attained the 
prescribed status prior to college 
admission. It may also be ex- 
pected that some students, by vir- 
tue of unusually weak back- 
grounds, will require more time. 
Indeed, it may be possible to 
identify certain kinds or groups 
of students who require a distinc- 
tive pattern in the general educa- 
tion courses. The mere fact of 
the existence of four general edu- 
cation areas and a common se- 
quence does not by any means 
require that everyone have iden- 
tical experience since the essence 
of general education lies not in 
the content covered but in the ob- 
jectives which are usually de- 
scribed as behavioral changes. 

It is preferable to use special 
sections for those students who 
are somewhat in advance of the 
average, reserving the individual- 
ized improvement service approach 
for those behind the average. The 
alternative requirement of a pre- 
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requisite non-credit course for a 
general education course is one way 
to take care of the weaker stu- 
dents, but the reaction to such 
sections is very bad. Quite com- 
monly, also, the differences in the 
deficiencies of these students who 
are thus herded together are such 
that a group session cannot cope 
with them. 

Improvement Services. It ap- 
pears, then, that an individualized 
improvement service which is coin- 
cidental with the first semester of 
work in a program is a much more 
satisfactory way to deal with a 
wide variety of deficiencies. These 
improvement services should em- 
brace reading, speaking, writing, 
and probably arithmetic. No case 
need be made for any of these ex- 


cept possibly the arithmetic im- 


provement service. College stu- 
dents are not commonly adept at 
arithmetic. This is not surprising 
in some respects because many stu- 
dents have had no mathematics 
since the eighth grade. During 
this whole period of time they 
may have had very little actual use 
for arithmetic and may have be- 
come so rusty at it that they could 
not solve simple problems. For 
most students, a period of a few 
weeks suffices to bring up their 
facilities in dealing with arithmeti- 
cal concepts to a level satisfactory 
for general education courses. 


One issue to be faced is that stu- 
dents who are in the improvement 
services are likely to desire to 
carry a full load. It is not only 
the student who insists on the 
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heavy load—it may also be the 
faculty member in the specialized 
field who complains that if the 
student does not start every one 
of these courses, he is going to be 
irregular and, therefore, a problem 
for later registration in the upper 
school. 


Course Planning. The third use 
of pre-testing, the survey of com- 
mon knowledge, is apt to be disil- 
lusioning by revealing a rather 
low level of common attainment. 
However, it is desirable that gen- 
eral education programs be studied 
from time to time to assure that 
they are not repetitious of mate- 
rial which has been covered earlier 
in the school experience. For this 
reason, the entrance testing pro- 
gram should be studied periodically 
to determine whether there are any 


areas being covered in the course 
which seem to be mastered by a 


majority of the students. If there 
are, suitable modifications can 
readily be made in the program. 
Acceleration. In connection with 
special sections, the problem of 
acceleration has been mentioned. 
The issue, however, was more in 
terms of students who might be 
somewhat in advance of the aver- 
age but still needed some class work 
to bring them up to the standard 
defined for the general educa- 
tion program. A number of stu- 
dents will be at such a level that 
they can be considered as having 
achieved the general education ob- 
jectives, at least insofar as most 
students will do so in the period of 
two years. Such individuals may 


be permitted an exemption from 
the general education requirement 
or may be granted credit. If the 
entrance testing itself is restricted 
in nature, it is preferable that the 
student be given permission to 
take another and somewhat long- 
er examination to decide whether 
he should have credit. In connec- 
tion with this problem of accelera- 
tion, the matter of credit is a con- 
tentious point. Many individuals 
are inclined to regard the four 
years of college as sacrosanct and 
as embracing a period in which 
each individual who enters college 
should approach the maximum 
level of achievement possible for 
him in that period of time, regard- 
less of his starting point. The con- 
trasting viewpoint is that a college 
should define what it means by a 
degree in sufficiently specific terms 
so that an individual who meets 
these requirements may be awarded 
a degree regardless of the amount 
of time served. Certainly, few 
colleges are ready for so radical 
a concept, but a similar policy with 
regard to freshman and sopho- 
more level courses should be pos- 
sible and palatable. Accordingly, 
it seems desirable for any general 
education program to have avail- 
able comprehensive examinations 
which will make it possible to rec- 
ognize the achievement of individ- 
uals and grant them credit for 
their achievements whether ar- 
rived at by formal participation 
in the classroom activities or not. 


Counseling as an Improvement 
Service. It is apparent that any 
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test information of the type dis- 
cussed which can be made available 
to the counseling service would be 
helpful. The goals of critical 
thinking, such attitudes as respect 
for the worth and dignity of other 
individuals, and effective citizen- 
ship, which characterize the state- 
ments of general education goals, 
are in every way as important to 
the counselor as they are to the 
general education instructor. The 
counselor is concerned with assist- 
ing an individual to develop skills 
of critical thinking and desirable 
attitudes so that in the future he 
will be better able than formerly 
to deal with the problems that face 
him. In fact, there is almost no 
difference between the aims of the 
counseling service and those of the 
general education program. The 
counseling service differs only in 
that it provides for those individ- 
uals who cannot acquire through 
the group experience the help 
which they need, an individualized 
service aimed at the same ends. 
Counseling might well be regarded 
as one of the improvement serv- 
ices for assisting individuals who 
have need of particular kinds of 
help or have particular deficien- 
cles. 

Evaluation. In assessing the 
changes which have taken place 
in students, the role of the initial 
testing program is that of provid- 
ing a bench mark. It is highly de- 
sirable that at the conclusion of a 
general education program there 
be a comprehensive examination 
program to provide the end point 
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to be used in determining the ac- 
tual changes which have taken 
place in individuals. Such a com- 
prehensive examination program 
would not be identified with each 
of the particular courses in the 
program. Rather, it would be ex- 
pected that all of the general edu- 
cation courses have some common 
goals and have a large enough 
concern for integration so that the 
comprehensive examination pro- 
gram at the end, while it might 
include materials dealing rather 
specifically with the different 
courses, would also include a sec- 
tion dealing with problems which 
the student could be expected to 
solve with the knowledge and 
skills he acquired from the whole 
general education program. Such 
a program of assessing student 
development would examine the ef- 
fectiveness of both method and con- 
tent. 


Methods of General Education 


In general education one cannot 
separate the matter of method 
from the goals. In discussions on 
articulation, one issue commonly 
mentioned is that students in high 
school have had considerable dis- 
cussion and supervised study pe- 
riods, and, in moving into college, 
they must operate in a lecture sys- 
tem. This difference has been ex- 
aggerated, for the lecture system is 
not notable by its absence from 
high schools. Neither is it used 
as extensively at the college level, 
particularly in general education 
programs, as some people might 
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believe. It is more nearly true 
that in a good share of classrooms 
the teacher talks almost all the 
time, and the distinction which 
can be made between high schools 
and colleges on this count is at 
most one of degree. There is an- 
other distinction, however, which 
seems to have more validity. In 
high schools, it is somewhat more 
common to have definite and con- 
crete assignments with some check- 
ing on the students to see whether 
or not these assignments are com- 
pleted. No matter what the moti- 
vation and desires of an individual 
are with regard to an education, he 
finds it somewhat difficult to do 
things which no one apparently 
checks on. At the college level, 
there is a tendency for the in- 
structor to place the student on 
his own. It is, of course, desirable 
to turn out an individual who takes 
responsibility for what he does and 
does not do. On the other hand, it 
is not sensible to assume that fresh- 
men are mature individuals who 
can take this kind of responsibility. 
Therefore, in general education 
courses a great deal more attention 
needs to be given to making spe- 
cific assignments, not simply of 
reading materials but of particular 
problems on which written reac- 
tions are to be worked out. An 
opportunity must be provided for 
the student to determine for him- 
self his success in meeting the 
assignment. One principle that 
has sometimes been lost sight of 
in education with its emphasis on 
objective testing is that speaking 


and writing about a problem are 
important not only in improving 
communication but also in forcing 
an individual to organize his own 
thinking and thereby to come to 
grips with his own deficiencies. 


Co-Curricular Implications 
of General Education 


Most colleges that deal in gen- 
eral education accept the fact that 
the general education program goes 
beyond the formal courses. The 
residence hall program is a major 
concern from the viewpoint of the 
problem of articulation, but it is 
unusual to find any conscious at- 
tention to the integration of stu- 
dent activities in residence hall liv- 
ing with the general education 
program. There is a tendency 
which seems to be common over 
the country in recent years to 
build large residence halls in which 
20, 30, or even more rooms open 
off a common hallway. The com- 
munal living on a grand scale 
which results from this situation 
is all too apt to degenerate into a 
mob scene. The racket from bang- 
ing doors, conversations, and 
other sources in such residence 
halls does not assist the student 
in concentrating on his academic 
work while in college. Consider- 
ing that for many students this is 
the first experience of living away 
from home, many colleges need to 
re-examine carefully residence 
hall living. People in general edu- 
cation who, following the usual 
mode in this country, are inclined 
to disassociate the academic from 
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the extracurricular and residence 
hall program should begin to take 
an active interest in these other 
phases. If effective citizenship is 
actually an objective of general 
education, then there must be an 
awareness that a student, as a 
citizen of a campus, may be learn- 
ing as much or more about citizen- 
ship from his experiences in the 
residence hall and in student ac- 
tivities than from the classroom. 
Most human beings develop their 
behavioral characteristics by expe- 
rience and by actual example rath- 
er than from the textbook. All 
too much of general education is 
still textbook and content cen- 
tered, and thereby it may miss its 
major purposes. 


Summary 


These remarks may be accused 
of having departed far from the 
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topic of articulation. They may 
also be accused of being exceed- 
ingly pretentious in the wide range 
of suggestions made. However, 
any college which provides the 
kind of program that is sketched 
here will have gone far to solve 
the problem of assisting its stu- 
dents in the difficult period of 
transition from high school to col- 
lege. It should be remarked also 
that much of the discussion has 
been directly relevant to the prob- 
lem of community college curric- 
ulum planning and to the prob- 
lem of transfer from a two-year 
community college to a four-year 
college or university. Clearly, gen- 
eral education as interpreted here 
and buttressed with a variety of 
individualized services provides a 


better solution to the problem of 
articulation than is found in many 
institutions of higher education. 





Education for Administrative Librarians 


in Junior Colleges’ 
MARY H. CLAY 


Tue aim of this study was to 
determine the educational and pro- 
fessional preparation needed for 
the position of administrative li- 
brarian in junior colleges and how 
and where it should be attained. 
With junior colleges differing wide- 
ly as to aim and size, it was real- 
ized that preparation needed would 
vary with institutional purpose and 
complexity. Nevertheless, it was 
considered that a survey of fac- 
tors in preparation for junior col- 
lege librarianship would be of 
value, especially since the junior 
college field is a rapidly expanding 
area of education. 

At the Junior College Section 


meeting of the American Library 
Association Regional conference in 


Fort Worth, Texas, the writer 
distributed a questionnaire to de- 
termine the pre-professional prepa- 
ration, formal professional educa- 
tion, and continuation education 
the group thought necessary in the 
training of librarians. Although 
the opinions were representative of 
only a limited number of south- 
western junior college librarians, 
it was felt that some interesting 
information might be obtained 
from the questionnaire summary. 

*Abridgment of a report made on Janu- 
ary 28, 1951 to the Committee on Prepara- 
tion and Qualifications of College Librarians 
of the Association of College and Reference 
Librarians Division of the American Library 


Association by Mary H. Clay, member of the 
Committee, 1947-1951. 


The majority of the group of six- 
teen librarians agreed that survey 
courses in social sciences, natural 
science, and humanities were de- 
sirable in the pre-professional ed- 
ucation of librarians. Special li- 
brary school prerequisites checked 
included foreign language and 
typing. 

In line with the trend of adding 
a thesis and more specialization to 
the first year curriculum in library 
schools, it was thought desirable 
by the group that some library 
science courses be initiated at the 
undergraduate level, such as 
courses in reference work, use of 
books and libraries, introduction 
to cataloging and classification. 
Fifteen librarians indicated the 
need for a course in communica- 
tions, while ten mentioned also 
courses in journalism. 

Teaching the use of libraries 
was ranked the most important 
desirable elective course at the 
professional level. A model jun- 
ior college book collection com- 
parable to those used for training 
high school and elementary teach- 
ers and librarians was deemed de- 
sirable by twelve of the group. It 
was suggested that such a model 
library might be worked coopera- 
tively between a library school 
and a neighboring junior college. 

The electives necessary in addi- 
tion to library school specializa- 
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tion are listed in order of prefer- 
ence: (1) junior college education 
and administration, (2) remedial 
reading, (3) curriculum construc- 
tion and community surveys, (4) 
adult education and guidance, and 
(5) management principles for 
the administrative librarian. While 
many junior college libraries still 
have only one librarian, the last 
item was mentioned because the 
principles are applicable to han- 
dling student help, and the trend 
is for stronger junior colleges to 
increase their staff size. The 


group agreed that experience and 
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practical work are necessary pre- 
requisites for appointment as an 
administrative librarian. 

In considering continuation ed- 
ucation, there was general agree- 
ment concerning the need for re- 
gional and state workshops, 
separate meetings for librarians 
and joint sessions with administra- 
tors and teachers, and visits to 
other junior colleges. 

Fourteen of the group expressed 
the opinion that during summer 
school sessions, librarians could 
profit most by attending graduate 
schools of education. 
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Student Teaching in Junior College 


ARTHUR L. TRAPHAGEN 


W uen the writer, in the process 
of completing his teacher training 
program, applied for student 
teaching in a junior college, he 
encountered much resistance and 
controversy concerning whether 
student teaching done in a junior 
college is adequate preparation for 
teaching either in a junior college 
or a high school. 

The consensus of opinion was 
that student teaching should be 
done in the high school. The rea- 
sons presented were something as 
follows: In junior college one does 
not usually learn the teaching 
methods of the secondary school. 
Also one does not learn the diver- 
sity of methods because many jun- 
ior college instructors emphasize 
acquisition of factual information 
rather than the process of learn- 
ing as general growth and en- 
riching experiences. The lecture 
method, ineffective at the high 
school level, is the primary method 
employed in most academic courses 
in the junior college. The popula- 
tion in the classroom differs. In 
high school one has “all the chil- 
dren of all the people,” while in 
junior college one has a more select 
population, persons of greater ma- 
turity, stronger motivation and a 
generally higher mental calibre. 
Lastly, one does not learn the prob- 
lems confronting the typical sec- 
ondary school in a junior college 
setting.* 

Among the junior college peo- 


ple themselves there were addi- 
tional apprehensions. The first con- 
cern regarded the adequacy of the 
student teacher’s background and 
the second the attitude of the pros- 
pective student teacher. They 
wondered if he was genuinely in- 
terested in the secondary school 
and truly desirous of teaching 
there, if his teaching would lower 
the calibre of the course being 
taught, if the students and com- 
munity would feel they were get- 
ting inferior instruction, and if 
the teaching staff could assume this 
additional responsibility without 
recompense. 


Some instructors contacted felt 
they could not teach efficiently un- 
der observation, others were self- 
conscious about the impression 
they might make, and still others 
stated that they feared they could 
not give the desired versatility in 
their subject matter course. 


In spite of this, the writer per- 
sisted in his attempt to achieve his 
original goal. For several years 
prior to this time he had been a 
counselor at the University of 
California and now wished to con- 
tinue this work in the secondary 
school system. Because of person- 
al interest he had asked to do his 
student teaching in applied psy- 


*These statements are based upon prac- 
tices too frequently found in the junior col- 
lege and not upon the philosophy of junior 
college education or that of the various ad- 
ministrators. 
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chology. Feeling that the philoso- 
phy of the junior college did not 
basically differ from that of the 
secondary school, he was confident 
that a serious person under the 
direction of the proper supervisor 
not only could learn secondary 
teaching methods in a junior col- 
lege but also could contribute much 
to the situation. 

In the following account of the 
writer’s experience with a junior 
college class, it is felt that most, 
if not all, of the objections origi- 
nally encountered opposing stu- 
dent teaching in a junior college 
are refuted. 

The writer did his initial teach- 
ing in a newly organized course, 
“Psychology of Childhood.” He 
worked with a woman who was a 
wonderful teacher and an extreme- 
ly heavily scheduled one. He pre- 
pared a tentative outline for the 
course, submitted it to her for con- 
sideration. (Since this was a truly 
community college, the class in- 
cluded persons of wide range in 
age and from varying  back- 
grounds.) 

The supervising teacher had the 
wisdom and kindness to let him 
discover for himself what teach- 
ing methods were and were not 
effective with a class of this nature. 
The first few days were spent lec- 
turing, and the response was nega- 
tive. The situation was then eval- 
uated and instructional method 
changed to one of classroom discus- 
sion. The atmosphere began to 
change. Toys, illustrations, and 
children’s picture books were 
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brought to class to illustrate points 
under discussion. The blackboard 
was used profusely and motion 
pictures introduced. The class 
began to come to life. When it 
was suggested that the class go 
out into the field and see and work 
with children, the interest was 
spontaneous. Community resources 
were appraised and used whenever 
possible. Observation periods were 
arranged with a nursery school. 
Instruction became three-quarters 
individual. The students were 
growing tremendously, and the in- 
structor felt he had to run to keep 
ahead of them. 


Now that the writer has taught 
in a high school and can evalu- 
ate his preparation, he cannot see 
wherein he was deprived of any ex- 
perience that would have made 
him a better teacher. This case 
may be an exception, but it need 
not be, since good teaching meth- 
ods are the same at all levels. 


Student teaching in a junior col- 
lege can be done successfully and 
profitably for both the student 
teacher and the school if screening 
is done on the part of each. The 
student teacher brings with him 
new ideas. He is a personal tie with 
the state’s training institutions and 
comes with the most recent philoso- 
phy and theory of education. He 
has something to contribute. He 
keeps the supervising teacher stim- 
ulated and aware of his own teach- 
ing procedures. 


The relationship with and at- 
titude of the supervisor determine 





STUDENT TEACHING 


whether it will be a profitable ex- 
perience for the student teacher. 
The supervisor must be glad to 
have him on a give and take rela- 
tionship. The supervisor’s teach- 
ing methods must be primarily the 
methods of the secondary school, 
and the supervisor’s attitude to- 
ward the course and class must not 
be possessive. Some freedom must 
be accorded the student teacher to 
plan, organize and determine con- 
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tent. Supervision which is good, 
but not smothering or dictatorial, 
should be extended. 

The student teacher, on the other 
hand, should at all times remem- 
ber he is functioning in a commu- 
nity college and not a four-year 
college or university. 

With a well-planned program 
and relationship, student teaching 
in a junior college can be a very 
successful process. 





Is A Public Relations Office Needed? 


JAMES F. CLARKE 


QO vestions are being voiced by 
many junior and community col- 
lege leaders as they hear of the 
coming of the professional public 
relations worker on neighboring 
campuses. Is public relations a 
needed administrative operation or 
is it just another fringe service 
adding weight to a beleaguered in- 
stitution? For what reasons should 
a college set up a public relations 
office for its institution? How 
much outlay would it involve? 
Twenty years ago such a function 
was hardly recognized in educa- 
tion. Today practically every 
senior college or university has 
its public relations officer and staff, 
but it is still a new idea in the 
junior college field. 


Public relations is more than a 
mere flow of newspaper copy from 
the campus to various newspapers. 
In its professional sense, public 
relations is an integrated, long- 
range program designed to broad- 
en in every way an understanding 
of the college by all its publics. 
Succinctly, it encompasses all 
the operations of a college, from 
the teaching in the classroom to the 
promptness of paying bills in the 
accounting office. 


Properly constructed, a public 
relations program includes all the 
activities of a college which inter- 
pret the college to any segment 


of the community. It is an all- 
pervading method of operations 
practiced by all members of the 
college staff. 


Whether or not they are recog- 
nized as such, every college has 
public relations activities. Those 
colleges which recognize these ac- 
tivities as opportunities and take 
a positive approach will reap bene- 
fits from their programs. Educa- 
tion by its very nature is fraught 
with situations which mold public 
opinion. Public relations in its 
broadest sense includes the printed 
words in the college publications, 
the spoken words of the faculty 
and staff, and such seemingly 
innocuous items as the telephone 
manners of all employees and the 
appearance of the buildings. A col- 
lege administrator should recog- 
nize these opportunities and estab- 
lish a program with long-range 
aims to meet them. 


Most college administrators will 
find that their colleges are using 
individually many of the techni- 
ques which when taken together 
will form an integrated public rela- 
tions program. The difference in 
having these activities singly and 
as a part of an integrated, long- 
range program is the difference be- 
tween mediocrity and success. 


The usual public relations pro- 
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gram consists principally of such 
activities as new student promo- 
tion, alumni work, publications, 
publicity, fund raising, community 
integration, advertising, radio and 
television programming, and spe- 
cial events planning, but at times 
it includes even such things as in- 
service training of faculty and 
staff. 


Many colleges already do all 
these things and more. But are 
these activities a part of a single 
program, coordinated with each 
other and working toward the same 
aims? This is the point where 
most junior and community col- 
leges make their mistake in the 
cause of seeming economy. 


Rather than establish a program 
with a professionally trained pub- 
lic relations officer, colleges often 
split the responsibilities and there- 
by nullify much of the good that 
could be done. Two examples of 
public relations programs are con- 
sidered below. 


College A decides to establish a 
public relations program, but the 
budget seems to be inadequate to 
employ a director of public rela- 
tions. The responsibilities are 
divided among various members 
of the faculty and staff. The di- 
rector of admissions is charged 
with the new student promotion 
and advertising. The president’s 
office handles alumni affairs ex- 
cept for the intermittent newslet- 
ter which the English department 
publishes along with other items 
such as the catalog. The view 
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book is prepared by the director 
of admissions. The journalism in- 
structor handles the academic pub- 
licity in addition to his faculty 
advisorship of the student news- 
paper, while the athletic depart- 
ment has a part-time student doing 
publicity. Fund raising is con- 
ducted entirely by the president 
and business manager in local 
luncheon clubs. The speech depart- 
ment has charge of the occasional 
radio programs and television ac- 
tivities. Any willing faculty mem- 
ber is given responsibility for 
special events. 


College A has public relations 
activities, but the variegated pat- 
tern of, and diffused responsibili- 
ties for, the program lead to re- 
sults far below the value of the 
money and effort expended. With- 
out at least an overall coordinat- 
ing committee, such organization 
could lead to needless duplication, 
cross-purposes, and a confused pic- 
ture of the college on the part of 
the public. 


Through the professional place- 
ment service of the American Col- 
lege Public Relations Association, 
College B appoints a trained pub- 
lic relations officer to direct its 
program. A new student promo- 
tion program is established with 
the public relations director mak- 
ing at least semiannual visits to 
all high schools within the draw- 
ing area of the college. Asa result, 
within two years the number of in- 
quiries and applications are in- 
creased fifty per cent. Through 
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a closer follow-up of inquiries, 
twice as many of them are turned 
into applications. 


Alumni affairs are revitalized, 
the alumni are kept in closer touch 
with campus affairs through pe- 
riodic group meetings handled by 
the director, and an annual alumni 
fund appeal is organized. 


All the college publications are 
handled in the public relations of- 
fice, and they present a coordi- 
nated, well-balanced picture of the 
entire college. With the director 


trained in printing techniques, the 
publications have greater eye and 
word appeal, and the financial sav- 
ings allow for other activities. 


Publicity is enhanced by the 
ability of the director to make con- 
stant personal contacts with the 


local newsmen and radiomen. All 
releases are coordinated with the 
other college activities, and there 
is no overemphasis of any facet of 
college life. The public relations 
director devotes some time also 
to fund raising activities. Many 
community organizations are in- 
formed of the college through a 
speakers bureau operated by the 
director, and community groups 
are brought to the campus through 
meetings, tours, and open houses 
organized by the director’s office. 
With a trained officer in public 
relations giving full time to the 
activities, College B reaps a fuller 
measure of its efforts. 


College B gains three advan- 
tages in having a full-time public 
relations director. First, there is 
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a lack of duplication of efforts in 
activities coupled with a simplifica- 
tion of administration in a single 
officer charged with program di- 
rection. Second, this single au- 
thority, with a clear view of the 
scope and proper emphasis in the 
program, can effect financial sav- 
ings and obtain better results than 
can several persons working inde- 
pendently. Third, the program 
will be more vital and adaptable 
to changing conditions with the 
constant vigilance of a professional 
public relations officer. 


Too many college officials have 
been hesitant about appointing a 
public relations officer because of 
stories about the amount of money 
necessary to support a program. 
Most college administrators inter- 
ested will find upon actual exami- 
nation that they are already budg- 
eting for public relations activities 
under other guises. They can estab- 
lish substantial budgets for a pub- 
lic relations program by merely 
consolidating appropriations now 
charged to other activities. 


In the case of College A, if the 
president combined the amounts 
allowed the various departments 
for public relations activities, he 
would find an adequate budget to 
start a public relations office. Even 
the item of the director’s salary can 
be found when the part-time per- 
sonnel salaries and additional al- 
lowances given to those doing pub- 
lic relations work are combined. 


Public relations is not a new or 
radical administrative function. It 
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is the natural combination of 
promotional and _ interpretative 


activities under a single, profes- 
sionally trained administrator. It 
is not an addition to the budget 
in most cases but a realignment of 
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it. In establishing a public rela- 
tions office, a college is merely giv- 
ing direction and implementation 
to its plans for growth and serv- 
ice. It is telling the world of its 
value and accomplishment. 





Continuous Education for Varying 
Needs and Abilities 


GEORGE J. KABAT 


As Americans we have several 
characteristics in common, most 
of them excellent when properly 
tempered with much light and little 
heat. Unfortunately, the heat often 
dims our views and the light is 
not always permitted to clear our 
vision. 


One characteristic which has 
made us great by our standards is 
our tenacity. Once we affirm our 
belief in an idea, a principle, or 
a code, we pursue it to the end, 
bitter or otherwise. We are not 
always certain of the end in store, 
not always certain of our complete 
ability to attain it, nor always cer- 
tain of where it leads, but certain 
that we want it and always convinc- 
ing ourselves that it is the right 
end and the right way to achieve 
it. 


Like other peoples, if individ- 
ually we occasionally admit an 
error in means or ends and change 
our individual minds, collectively 
we find it next to impossible to 
change our course. 


Needless to say this character- 
istic is not unique to us as Ameri- 
cans. It is unique to us as human 
beings. Tenacity is an attitude we 
possess toward our way of life, 
and education, as each of us may 
visualize it, is an important factor 
in that way of life. 


Our beliefs about education, 
what it is for, what it will do, 
and what it should be like are 
tenacious in themselves. We also 
generally believe in universal free 
education—relatively free, that is, 
with some limitations but not suf- 
ficient to be inconvenient to anyone 
seeking it. And, most important of 
all, we believe that the more educa- 
tion we have for more and more 
people, the more intelligent we will 
be, meaning, of course, the more 
intelligent we will be collectively as 
a state or nation as well as indi- 
vidually. 


This last belief we attribute in 
origin to several of our founding 
fathers, depending upon our polit- 
ical hue, but usually to Thomas 
Jefferson, who has about as many 
schools named after him as any 
other one of our historical heroes. 


Now, in passing, let us see if 
there are any exceptions at all to 
the belief that the more education 
we give to more people the more 
intelligent we will be collectively 
as a nation or state. If this is al- 
ways true, we could assume that 
the electorate would become more 
intelligent and this would, among 
other things, gradually and contin- 
uously improve the calibre of men 
elected to public office. 


Now I suggest that, at best, it 
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would be difficult to prove that the 
last five presidents of our nation 
were superior to the first five, by 
comparing their moral standard, 
integrity, and contribution to 
national welfare. I do not suggest 
that they are not superior; I only 
suggest that their superiority 
would be difficult to prove. 


Should someone at this point 
be affected more by heat than by 
light and draw the quick conclu- 
sion that I am opposed to educa- 
tion, let me hasten to assure him 
that such is not the case. Education 
is my bread and butter; it is the 
hand that feeds me. I am com- 
pletely loyal to that hand. I will 
rise to defend education any time 
it is attacked unfairly by any and 
all persons who show other than 
constructive motives. I am so jeal- 
ous of the value of education that 
Iam constantly striving to improve 
it as a tool which can best serve 
the welfare of all mankind. Cer- 
tainly such loyalty is both Ameri- 
can and Christian. 

True loyalty, effective loyalty 
should never be blind; however, 
it too must be motivated by light 
rather than by heat. It is within 
this frame of reference, therefore, 
that we must appraise education 
in all its aspects. We must deter- 
mine whether or not it is perfect 
as it is or whether it can and 
should be improved. 

By comparison with the improve- 
ment in the material standards 
of mankind in general and ours in 
particular, improvements which 
have certainly been progressive, 
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there is little if any evidence of 
progressivism in our guiding phi- 
losophy and principles of educa- 
tion. 

When in 1828 certain political 
and economic interests in our na- 
tion began to demand universal free 
education for all the children of 
all the people, they were demand- 
ing, in fact insisting upon, the 
same education that the children 
of a few of the people of their 
time were then getting. They were 
demanding the same education that 
still fewer children of even fewer 
people were receiving in the Middle 
Ages, and the same education that 
fewer than one child in a thousand 
was exposed to at the time of Aris- 
totle. 


This education was demanded in 
1828 not because it would help solve 
the problems of 1828, not to men- 
tion those of ten or twenty years 
later, but because it was denied all 
but a few in 1828 and having been 
kept scarce, like diamonds, it had 
prestige values. Unfortunately for 
education today, it was under such 
circumstances that our system, our 
principles, and our practices of 
elementary, secondary and higher 
education were developed. Each 
branch existed for the other. It was 


not a matter of cooperation, but 


rather a process of collaboration 
with the next “higher” level of edu- 
cation calling the tune at each 
step in the school ladder. It was 
a tune guaranteed to preserve 
higher or collegiate education and 
limit the value of secondary and 
elementary education. 
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To be of practical value, educa- 
tion must keep abreast of the times. 
It is not doing so when it is more 
of the same for more and more 
people. There are some who seem 
to believe that the cultural is not 
practical and the practical cannot 
be cultural. At best, such a belief 
has no basis in fact. Neither has 
the belief that a so-called cultural 
education is of greater worth than 
one which is practical. 

If in our educational scheme of 
things today many persons fall 
by the wayside, it is probably 
because we try to give the same 
treatment to all patients regard- 
less of their needs and desires. 


Now it is generally true that 
whether we are affiliated with 
high schools or colleges we will 


hasten to deny this, although a 
few of us may not. It is likely, 
moreover, that the few who do not 
deny this sameness of education 
but admit it and welcome it regard- 
less of need, desire, or ability of 
the persons exposed do so believing 
that the purpose of education is 
to meet one need, one desire and 
one ability, namely, the propaga- 
tion of an intellectual elite. If this 
latter purpose for education were 
to prevail, millions would have no 
need for schools in the future, and 
most of us now engaged in educa- 
tional endeavors could look for- 
ward or backward, depending on 
one’s point of view, to the restful 
life of a beachcomber, an occupa- 
tion which would in turn become 
overcrowded and competitive in 
the extreme. 
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It is probably well that in the 
process of building our democracy 
and in bringing about the accep- 
tance of the principles of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity we extolled 
the principle of a single-track edu- 
cational system. In order to make 
our point about democracy, this 
probably had to be. 


It is probably true that the three 
virtues, liberty, equality and fra- 
ternity, have been not only misrep- 
resented at times but also misin- 
terpreted. For example, equality 
does not need to mean the same 
treatment regardless of need or de- 
sire. This is confusing equality 
with identity. Furthermore, there 
are a few in our society today, 
as there were at the time of the 
French Revolution, who believe 
that to have liberty, equality, and 
fraternity, responsibility must al- 
ways be present. If this noble 
French Revolutionary slogan has 
failed to materialize at times, it 
is because it was tri-cornered and 
did not stand four-square — it 
needed responsibility as its fourth 
leg. 

Today we are engaged in bring- 
ing civilization, that is our civili- 
zation, to millions of people who 
have been healthy and happy with- 
out it. To many a Polynesian this 
means that he must now work the 
land where previously he lived off 
the kindness of nature. We teach 
him to wear clothing which he 
must work for when his climate 
and culture do not require it, and 
so on. Again, we are confusing 
equality with identity. We seem 
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to have a knack for this confusion, 
both at home and abroad. 

Likewise, if a boy in our time 
and culture wants schooling beyond 
twelve years, he must study suc- 
cessfully certain areas of learning 
for which it is next to impossible to 
motivate him either because he 
does not see the need or because 
his abilities are in another area of 
learning. 

We want to treat all boys and 
girls just as the mythical school- 
master in one of Harold Benjamin’s 
famous stories treated all the spe- 
cies of nature around his school, 
and, of course, he was chagrined, 
to say the least, when he found 
that he had difficulty in teaching 
the birds to swim and the snakes to 
fiy. First he blamed his methods, 
then he blamed the ancestors of 
his pupils. He never blamed his 
unique curriculum. 

We don’t all take to learning 
the same subjects as a duck takes 
to water. That, too, is good. Civili- 
zation has given us too many things 
to learn. There isn’t time for each 
of us to learn all things. There isn’t 
time or ability in any one person’s 
lifetime to learn all things. 

In order to make our complex 
civilization work, some of us must 
concentrate our physical and men- 
tal efforts in one area and others 
of us in other areas according to 
our cultural needs and our indi- 
vidual abilities. We must not scorn 
God for giving us different likes 
and dislikes or different abilities in 
varying lines of endeavor. Rather 
the contrary, we must make these 
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differences flourish in a way ad- 
vantageous to the welfare of all. 
To this end education can best 
serve. 

With this in mind, let us see 
what the nature of education suit- 
able and necessary for all the chil- 
dren of all the people might be. 
The various state education laws 
to the contrary notwithstanding, 
it is still true that many boys and 
girls become bored with the edu- 
cational diet given them as early as 
the age of twelve. Only a year or 
two ago a National Commission 
studying the secondary schools be- 
came aware of the fact that about 
sixty per cent of the youth in high 
school found nothing of interest 
except the sports and social life, 
and even these extracurricular 
activities did not interest all of 
the sixty per cent. It is interesting 
to note that this was not only the 
case in poor or small high schools 
but also in all types and sizes of 
schools generally. 

This boredom should have oc- 
casioned no great surprise to any- 
one. Those concerned with the mass 
media of communication, such as 
the daily papers, popular maga- 
zines, and the radio, have known 
for a long time that to be success- 
ful in their intercourse with the 
public at large they must keep 
their vocabulary aimed no higher 
than the average comprehension 
ability of a twelve-year-old. And, 
they do. 

The extension of equality of edu- 
cational opportunity was never in- 
tended to mean that all boys and 
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girls would be exposed to the same 
experience from the age of twelve 
to sixteen years and in some cases 
to eighteen years of age. It should 
mean that all boys and girls would 
be provided a learning experience 
between the ages of twelve and 
eighteen which would be in line 
with their needs, desires, and par- 
ticular abilities. The six to eight 
years of elementary education is 
time enough to find out what these 
needs, desires, and abilities are. 
And, they can be arrived at demo- 
cratically. 

When laws were passed extend- 
ing equality of educational oppor- 
tunities even higher, schoolmen 
almost everywhere did all they 
knew how to do and in most in- 
stances all they could do. The re- 
sult is that sixty per cent of the 
additionally blessed are bored with 
their new blessings and are getting 
an inadequate preparation for life. 
They in turn swell the ranks of 
voters who think education is 
wasteful of time, money, and effort. 

For the most part, the educators 
faced with the task of implement- 
ing the school extension laws did 
all they could do. They set up more 
classes in English, more classes 
in other languages, more classes 
in mathematics, more classes in 
the sciences, more classes in his- 
tory, in government, and so on. 
In some cases they changed the 
titles of these subject areas, but as 
the teachers and their philosophy 
remained the same and as these 
were not reoriented for their “new” 
assignment, the content of the var- 
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ious learning areas usually re- 
mained the same, as did the meth- 
ods. 

As more and more boys and girls 
poured into the classroom, more 
space had to be provided, and, with 
but a few unimportant exceptions, 
the communities provided the same 
kind of space they had previously 
provided for the Latin Grammar 
School. They built more rooms 
about twenty-two by thirty feet 
long capable of holding twenty-five 
to forty chairs for fifty-minute 
recitations. 

Exceptions in the areas of voca- 
tional and home arts were added 
with great reluctance, usually in 
the least desirable part of the 
building or grounds “for the un- 
fortunate children from the other 
side of the track.” 

We thereby further developed 
in fact our one-track educational 
system with a practical side track, 
and it was usually looked upon as 
a side track with one entrance, one 
exit, and no future. 

Of course, the vocational and 
home arts, as they were called at 
their inception, did not take all the 
school time of the “unfortunate” 
boys and girls, usually not more 
than one-fourth of their time. So, 
to comply with the state law, these 
youngsters were given more of the 
same courses which gave them no 
motivation for learning and slight- 
ly any for living. 

Although it is true in a democ- 
racy that all of us must be both 
doers and thinkers in the old Greek 
sense of these words, it is also true 
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that most of us will be doers most 
of our waking hours. We will think, 
when we do, about what we are 
doing, occasionally lapsing into 
daydreaming, with or without the 
benefit of an armchair, which 
some of us mistake for thinking. 

If the secondary school as we 
know it today and much of so- 
called higher education is to pro- 
vide the greatest good for the 
greatest number, it must provide 
education and preparation for life 
for the doers. More production per 
man with less effort is the only 
way to raise any standard of liv- 
ing for all concerned. This does 
not mean that these schools will 
ignore those with the particular 
ability for theoretical and abstract 
thinking. On the contrary, stepped 
up programs of learning can be 
provided for this group also, and 
with less waste motion. 

The idea of learning by doing 
was not invented by John Dewey. 
The boys and girls who were ex- 
posed to the “Saber Tooth Curricu- 
lum” were learning by doing. The 
apprentice has always learned by 
doing. Sometimes he learned too 
slowly because he was permitted to 
do too little. The protective craft 
guild did not want him to become a 
master too quickly. Hence, his 
learning growth was too often 
stunted for lack of challenge. 

If we are to be successful in 
motivating the bored sixty per cent, 
we must provide them with an 
educational opportunity which has 
immediate and foreseeable incen- 
tives. Such an educational oppor- 
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tunity must provide means for the 
immediate improvement of their 
life, both moral and material. To 
do this, it is possible that remuner- 
ative work and education may 
need to be combined. In ninety-nine 
per cent of our school systems 
this would mean major changes. 

This would mean the kind of co- 
operation between _ secondary 
schools and higher education—com- 
munity colleges—which at least a 
few educators have had in mind 
for a long time. It would mean con- 
tinuing education on a part-time 
basis from at least the age of four- 
teen to the grave as compared with 
an education that stops at eighteen 
or twenty-two years of age. The 
whole field of the practical arts 
combined with orientation for citi- 
zenship would need to play an im- 
portant part in such a program, 
and the school schedule would need 
to be revamped. 

Beginning probably with the 
age of fourteen, a way would have 
to be found to link school learning 
with activities in the out-of-school 
environment. Based on the princi- 
ple that it is better to change one’s 
life gradually, this might mean 
that at about the eighth or ninth 
grade level boys and girls would 
be given “credit” for out-of-school 
activities, with or without pay, 
but preferably with pay. Jobs 
which would serve both as learning 
and earning experience would need 
to be found. 

Finding such jobs should not be 
difficult in either rural or urban 
areas. The school should direct this 
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type of job placement; however, 
when possible, it should encourage 
boys and girls to seek their own 
jobs. The only criteria should be 
that the job provide an opportu- 
nity to develop wholesome work 
habits, be worthwhile, not be mor- 
ally degrading, and provide a 
chance to earn a fair return. At 
the beginning, it should probably 
not take more than an average of 
ten to twelve hours per week. 


With this basis, courses in school 
which previously may have seemed 
to possess little value to the sixty 
per cent could be made practical 
and of immediate value if the best 
in our principles of learning and 
teaching were applied. Courses in 
the communication arts, such as 
English, writing, spelling, gram- 
mar, and speaking, could be prac- 
tical. One hesitates to call them 
English or language arts because 
immediately there will be many in 
the teaching profession who will 
see a reason for teaching this sub- 
ject as they always have. They will 
want to spend one year in parsing 
sentences and in tracing the origins 
of words instead of teaching the 
boys and girls how to express them- 
selves in simple form with an ade- 
quate vocabulary in both correct 
and contemporary usage. 

Another area of learning which 
could be made immediately practi- 
cal to these many youngsters is 
arithmetic — arithmetic and not 
mathematics. Time, wages, inter- 
est, insurance, measures, capital, 
taxes, banking, percentages, loans, 
and even investments would begin 
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to mean something practical to 
them. 

The study of their government, 
local, state, and federal would also 
begin to have meaning. History, 
as related to their community and 
to labor and capital, could be in- 
formative if taught to show them 
how their way of life has developed 
to its present status. The other 
areas of the social sciences, includ- 
ing economics as well as the natural 
and physical sciences, would also 
play a part in developing the in- 
dividual if they had practical ap- 
plication and were taught in such 
a way as to provide a value other 
than preparation for more ad- 
vanced courses. 

The practical arts, which have 
often been impractical because 
there seemed to be no outlet or ap- 
plication for the training they were 
offering, could now have a field 
day of their own. Whereas on the 
job an individual could do and 
learn to do better in a technical or 
mechanical sense, in classes in in- 
dustrial arts, home economics, 
bookkeeping, typing, or agricul- 
ture, he could not only learn how 
but he could also learn why, which 
may be even more important. The 
incentive to do better would be 
increased many-fold when his in- 
creased efficiency resulted in pro- 
motions, increased pay, and other 
recognition. 

Another area of learning which 
should not be a subject in itself 
but a part of all learning disci- 
pline is that of human relations. 
The student’s relationship with 
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others in learning, in work, and 
in play under such a scheme as 
proposed here would put him in 
contact with people in all walks 
of life and of all ages. This would 
make it necessary for all of his 
teachers to be counselors as well 
as practical experts in particular 
disciplines. 


As these students progress 
through the school system, the 
amount of “field experience” to 
classroom activity should be ex- 
panded so that by the time they 
reach the age of sixteen they will 
be in the “field” approximately 
twenty hours per week, or approxi- 
mately half time, with the rest of 
the time concentrated in classroom 
activities. 


At this point it might be logical 


to ask how a student could gradu- 
ate from high school and accumu- 
late the sixteen to eighteen Carne- 
gie units usually required for a 
diploma. It might occur to us that 
we need not worry about the units. 
In this kind of education for life 
with life, a practical test might be 
devised. 


As he progressed in his mental 
and physical development from 
age thirteen to eighteen while in 
the secondary school, the amount 
of time spent in out-of-school learn- 
ing-by-doing could be increased 
by agreement between the student, 
his counselor, his parents, and his 
employer. It is not out of the realm 
of possibility that his final exami- 
nation might be full-time employ- 
ment for from four to six months 
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accompanied by weekly or bi- 
weekly conferences with his coun- 
selor. His diploma could then be 
granted on the basis of how well 
he had adjusted and progressed; 
how much he had contributed to 
community betterment; his growth 
in citizenship; and his desire to 
improve himself and his fellowmen. 

Admittedly, this is visionary, if 
something can be called visionary 
in a practical way. It is also con- 
stant graduation from the simple 
to the complex, and, as education 
should never come to an end, a 
similar program of learning, work, 
and counseling must go on beyond 
the present sixteen to eighteen 
year old level. This may well be the 
area of emphasis for the commu- 
nity college of which, in reality, 
there are still too few. 

As in the case of too many sec- 
ondary schools, too many colleges 
which claim to be community insti- 
tutions try to be all things to all 
men. They want to have the false 
prestige of the classical liberal arts 
college and also to satisfy the needs 
of young men and women in find- 
ing their place in the work world. 
Furthermore, they usually try to do 
it in two years instead of four with 
extremely limited facilities and an 
even more limited staff. Suffice 
it to say, they are usually more 
interested in accreditation by asso- 
ciations never intended to accredit 
them than in accreditation and ap- 
proval by those they are serving. 

The approximately sixty per cent 
of the high school age students 
referred to earlier plus many others 
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are those who will stand to benefit 
most from a community college. 
These young men and women 
should be advised to further their 
education, their efficiency, and 
their social development by affiliat- 
ing with a community college. This 
college must develop on a higher 
level a program of study and work 
experience which will permit the 
student to continue without inter- 
ruption the program developed 
earlier at the high school level. 

To my knowledge, this has been 
done in far too few instances. Ef- 
forts in this direction are always 
thwarted by those who want to 
ape the social and learning climate 
of the liberal arts institutions. (It 
is not by accident that social was 
placed ahead of learning in the 
above sentence.) We are in a new 
age, and we need a new and better 
educational machine to meet its 
requirement. Educationally speak- 
ing, we are trying to reach a goal 
in an age of jet-propulsion with a 
one-horse open shay. The horse is 
wheezing and the shay is cracking 
under the strain. 

In closing, permit me to add 
that I am definitely not selling the 
liberal arts college short. Neither 
am I selling the college prepara- 
tory program of the high school 
short. The result of proposals made 
here would make the opposite true. 


The thesis held here is that 
there is not time in a lifetime 
to give all learning to all people, 
neither can we have a lifetime of 
“general education.” Therefore, 
those who by choice, by need, and 
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by particular ability can benefit 
from a liberal arts program at 
both the high school and college 
level can and should be encouraged 
to concentrate on such a program. 
They should have the best possible 
teachers for this program, and 
their facilities for study and de- 
velopment should be unlimited and 
speeded up. It is likely that some 
time, at least two years, could be 
saved in this academic program by 
eliminating repetition now existing 
between college and high school if 
the excess weight is eliminated and 
the vehicle streamlined. 

If civilization is to progress, 
which means improvement in every 
way, we need better and clearer 
thinkers, theorists, and philoso- 
phers. Although all people can con- 
tribute to this area of civilization 
in varying degrees, unless we con- 
tinue to believe that each of us has 
time enough to learn all things, we 
will have to ask some to concen- 
trate in one area of life’s needs 
and others in other areas. A prop- 
er division of labor is not con- 
trary to the American way of life. 
It is, in fact, necessary if we are 
to preserve and improve it. 


This proposal will not be a- 
chieved by eight o’clock next Mon- 
day morning, if it is achieved at 
all. Even if it is desirable, much 
educating must be done of the edu- 
cators themselves as well as of 
the laymen. We have the know-how 
in education and psychology to do 
it. We have the techniques for test- 
ing and counseling. We have the 
know-how to change and improve 
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men’s ways. All these must be used 
in a practical way. 

Progress and improvement in 
our way of life need not be left 
to chance. A new departure is 
needed and needed badly. We are 
wasting time, effort, manpower, 
and resources trying to be all things 
to all men. The community school 
and community college can elimi- 
nate much waste by working to- 
gether to solve the problems of the 
people they serve. They must be 
neither a preparatory school, in a 
sense that they are preparing their 
students for another school, nor a 
finishing school, in the sense that 
when a student has sampled suf- 
ficiently a bit of curriculum, he 
is through with learning. 

The community college, in addi- 
tion to meeting other educational 
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requirements mentioned here, 
must be a school of continuing edu- 
cation. In order to fulfill this re- 
quirement, it must be ever alert 
to changing needs, and its educa- 
tional program must be ever chal- 
lenging. 

We cannot continue to assume 
that the educational ladder we now 
have is necessarily the best one. 
Education is a tool for changing 
men’s ways. Like other tools, it 
must be improved to meet the 
times. It may occur to us that al- 
though all men are equal, they are 
not all identical. To give all men 
equal opportunity to achieve to the 
best advantage of each, we may 
need to make available to them 
tools of varying patterns and sev- 
eral ladders of varying heights 
and widths. 





A Collegiate Chautauqua 


DELMAR K. MYERS 


Tue advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the junior college have 
been frequently and freely dis- 
cussed in the pages of this Journal 
many times. Some of the advan- 
tages have been too strongly stated. 
Some of the disadvantages have 
been overemphasized, while others 
have been minimized. Obviously, 
a perfect educational operation 
exists only in the mind of each 
educator. It does not matter that 
a particular junior college falls 
short of the ideals, but it is impor- 
tant that each staff member does 
all he can to bring about a reali- 
zation of as many of the objectives 
of an ideal junior college as he 
can. This can only be done, how- 
ever, with the knowledge, coopera- 
tion and encouragement of the ad- 
ministration. 

The large university campus 
has such a plethora of extracurricu- 
lar attractions in all areas that the 
students have ample opportunity 
to participate in and to. observe 
many of these important broad- 
ening adjuncts of a college educa- 
tion. The junior college is often 
located in such a manner as to 
serve a specific population area; 
but because of its competitive na- 
ture, it is seldom in the vicinity 
of a large college or university. As 
a result, the lectures, recitals, and 
plays that are an important part 
of one’s education are missed. 

The writer is well aware of the 
need for these cultural advantages 


but the small junior college, where 
the writer has served until recent- 
ly, had nothing that would serve, 
even in the mind of the most ener- 
getic and enthusiastic staff mem- 
ber, as an auditorium. Yet there 
was a definite need to enrich the 
educational program of the stu- 
dents. A parish hall, with a room 
large enough to accommodate the 
entire student body, was found 
two blocks away, a rental fee was 
agreed upon, and semi-monthly 
meetings were held during a recent 
academic year, with omissions oc- 
curring at Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas and mid-year vacations. 

The programs that were pre- 
sented were obtained partly from 
the community and partly from 
the main campus of the sponsor- 
ing college. A wide variety of pro- 
grams planned to have some appeal 
to every student, were generally 
well received and appreciated. At 
the meetings attendance records 
were kept, but primarily because 
these “Group Meetings” presented 
an opportunity for the administra- 
tion and Student Congress to make 
necessary announcements. Attend- 
ance on the part of the faculty 
and the titular administrator was 
not encouraging, but the program 
was felt to be of so much value to 
the students that it was continued 
in spite of this fact. 

A brief description of a typical 
year’s program follows: 

September 27—This was the 
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first meeting of the student body to 
be called after the beginning of 
classes (a series of orientation 
meetings was held during Fresh- 
man Week). At this meeting the 
Constitution of the Student Con- 
gress was presented and explained. 
Following this, arrangements were 
made for an election the following 
wee 

October 11—Since nearly half 
of the students are enrolled in the 
Liberal Arts, the Dean of this 
School was invited to address this 
meeting. He spoke on the advan- 
tages of a college education, and 
did an excellent job of motivating 
the group for the year ahead. 


October 25—At this time, foot- 
ball was in full swing. In an 
effort to tune the theme of the 


meetings to current topics, the as- 
sistant football coach of the parent 
college spoke on the games played 
thus far, and the future prospects 
of the team. A film of one of the 
recent games highlighted the ses- 
sion. 


November 4—This meeting was 
actually the last event of the Fresh- 
man Week Orientation Program 
since the meeting was devoted to 
the distribution and interpretation 
of the various psychological tests 
that were administered at the be- 
ginning of the term. 

November 22—Thanksgiving 
Recess. 

December 13—This meeting 
featured a Carol Sing and a brief 
talk by a local pastor on the cus- 
toms and traditions of Christmas. 
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December 27—Christmas Re- 
cess. 


January 10—A feature of the 
Penn State Centers is the super- 
vision of subject-matter by mem- 
bers of the resident staffs in State 
College. The mathematics super- 
visor, who is also an accomplished 
pianist, arranged his supervisory 
visit so that he could present an 
informal recital at this meeting. 


January 24—Mid-semester Re- 
cess. 


February 14—At this meeting, 
a young chap who is widely known 
as a newspaper columnist, civic 
worker and disc jockey, spoke on 
his various activities and played, 
with program notes, the recorded 
score of a current Broadway musi- 
cal. 


February 28—For this meeting 
another Main Campus visitor, the 
head of the Department of Edu- 
cation, spoke to the student body. 
Students enrolled in the curricu- 
lum leading to a teaching certifi- 
cate met with him after the regular 
meeting for specialized guidance 
and counseling. 


March 14—Since at this time, 
there was considerable interest 
among the men students regard- 
ing the draft, the speaker was the 
State Director of Selective Serv- 
ice. His remarks were very well 
received, and the question and 
answer period that he conducted 
afterward was so spirited that the 
classes of the following period 
were cancelled in order that the 
students could take full advantage 
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of this opportunity to get expert 
counsel and advice. 

March 28—Another topic of in- 
terest, Civil Defense, was discussed 
by the assistant director of the 
state Civil Defense organization. 
He spoke on the important aspects 
of civilian defense and showed 
films related to this topic. 

April 11—Another visitor from 
the Main Campus, one of the few 
internationally recognized authori- 
ties on extreme low temperatures, 
was featured at this meeting. He 
conducted a lecture demonstration 
on liquid air, and after quickly 
running through the usual spectac- 
ular stunts that are known to 
every chemistry instructor, went 
on to present an extremely inter- 
esting and educational collection 
of scientific curiosities. 

April 25—In order to allow 
the students to hear an outstand- 
ing teacher, scholar and civic lead- 
er this meeting was addressed 
by a Jewish rabbi. He works con- 
stantly with the youth of the com- 
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munity and presented an address 
rich with a philosophy of living 
that actually works. 

May 9—With the approach of 
vacation time, a word of caution 
with regard to highway safety 
seemed apropos; consequently, this 
meeting was addressed by a mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania State 
Police. 

May 25—Because of the small 
size of the student body (250), it 
has always been possible to hold 
a dinner-dance at the end of the 
academic year. This event re- 
placed the Group Meeting for the 
second half of May. 

The success of the collegiate 
chautauqua has shown what a 
small college can do to obtain cul- 
tural advantages for the student 
body. Since the finest classroom 
teaching does not necessarily mean 
that the education process is com- 
plete, it is hoped that similar 
junior college programs may be 
instigated in many parts of the 
country. 





From the Executive Secretary’s Desk 


Note: From time to time written materials which are of significant 
value in toto come across the Desk. “Ways and Means to Improve Junior 
College Public Relations” falls in this category. Therefore we are de- 
voting the entire space to the material in this issue of the Journal. 
It constitutes one of the valuable résumés from a discussion group at 


the Boston Convention. 


—JESSE P. BOGUE 


Ways and Means to Improve Junior College 


Public Relations 
ALFRED T. HILL AND C. HAMMOND BLATCHFORD 


In a day of press, movies, radio, 
and television where are the jun- 
ior colleges? In a day of publicity 
offices, news bureaus, alumni secre- 
taries, field representatives and 
vice-presidential fund raisers 


where are the junior colleges? Do 
our fellow Americans appreciate 
the aims and achievements of jun- 


ior (and community) colleges? 
As representatives of an important 
movement in higher education, are 
we ourselves partly to blame for a 
certain lack of understanding 
which definitely handicaps our in- 
dividual institutes and our move- 
ment as a whole? What should we 
do about it? 

These questions brought forth 
the answer that a striking need of 
the junior colleges throughout the 
country is a vastly improved pro- 
gram of public relations. This was 
the main conclusion reached by 
the public relations discussion 
group which met in connection 
with the Thirty-second Annual 
Convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges in Bos- 


ton last June. The purpose of the 
group was to consider ways and 
means to improve public relations 
in the junior colleges. The dis- 
cussion was led by a panel com- 
posed of Alfred T. Hill, President 
of Pine Manor Junior College, 
Wellesley, Massachusetts, Chair- 
man; C. Hammond Blatchford, Di- 
rector of Public Relations, Cen- 
tenary Junior College, Hacketts- 
town, New Jersey, Recorder; 
Robert McLaughlin, Office of Ad- 
missions, Long Island Agricultural 
and Technical Institute, Farming- 
dale, New York; Peter Sammar- 
tino, President, Fairleigh Dickin- 
son College, Rutherford, New 
Jersey; L. Harman Smith, Libra- 
rian, Pasadena City College, Pas- 
adena, California; Howard S. Cur- 
tis, Director of News Bureau, 
Brown University, Providence, 
Rhode Island; and Carolyn V. 
Churchill, Director of Admis- 
sions, Pine Manor Junior College, 
Wellesley, Massachusetts. Ap- 
proximately forty participants in 
the group representing junior and 
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community colleges, private resi- 
dential junior colleges, technical 
institutes, and advertising firms 
were present. 

The need for an improved pro- 
gram was felt so strongly by col- 
leges of many different types that 
the group moved to present the 
following recommendation to the 
American Association of Junior 
Colleges: 


The group on Ways and Means to 
Improve Public Relations recommends 
to the American Association of Junior 
Colleges the appointment of a Com- 
mittee on Public Relations to promote 
the welfare and prestige of the Junior 
College on a national basis. 


It was suggested that the Com- 
mittee should serve as a clearing 
house for sound public relations 
policies which would be of great 
value to individual institutions and 
to the Junior College movement as 
a whole. A definite suggestion was 
made that a manual or guide of 
public relations techniques be pre- 
pared for Junior College use. It 
was also recommended that such 
a committee might well analyze the 
over-all, long-time problems of 
Junior College public relations and 
report its findings to the member- 
ship—possibly through the Journal 
or Newsletter. Such a committee 
would undoubtedly need to appoint 
subcommittees at some later date 
—each subcommittee to be headed 
by a person experienced in definite 
areas such as student recruitment, 
publications, advertising, alumni 
work, etc. The committee would 
also be well advised to consist of 
representatives of the several types 
of institutions holding AAJC mem- 
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bership. As a specific sample of 
the ideas which the committee 
should consider, a _ professional 
educational consultant suggested 
that more articles about Junior 
Colleges should be written for 
national magazines. Radio and tel- 
evision were discussed from the 
twin viewpoint of educational 
value and publicity, and it was 
suggested that a subcommittee be 
appointed to investigate the possi- 
bilities of using these media for 
the improvement of the whole pub- 
lic relations picture for junior col- 
leges on a national basis. 


The importance of this recom- 
mendation was emphasized by the 
fact that the first topic for open 
discussion was the question of stu- 
dent recruitment. Several mem- 
bers of the group testified to the 
fact that their experience with 
paid advertising in magazines and 
newspapers had been relatively un- 
rewarding in spite of the impres- 
sive statistics cited by a represen- 
tative of the N. W. Ayer Company 
supporting the belief that “it pays 
to advertise.” The sense of the 
meeting pointed to the conclusion 
that the institutional dollar could 
be better invested in the sala- 
ries and traveling expenses of field 
representatives making personal 
contacts with prospective students 
through the principals and guid- 
ance officers of the public and pri- 
vate schools. Strong support was 
given to the view that students 
themselves were the best “agents” 
of all and that it was highly de- 
sirable to spread good news about 
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the excellent performance of an in- 
stitution through “satisfied custom- 
ers.” Representatives of the 
publicly supported and community 
colleges pointed out that the phrase 
“public relations” so far as they 
were concerned did not embrace 
such things as paid advertising or 
student recruitment in the same 
way that they were important to 
private and residential institutions. 
To them, public relations was 
largely a matter of good local rep- 
utation and community service. 
On the subject of alumni rela- 
tions. importance was laid on the 
contributions which loyal alumni 
could make in the areas of student 
recruitment and scholarship funds. 
Great stress was placed on the 
importance of keeping the alumni 
up-to-date and well-informed on 


all college developments by means 
of a well-edited bulletin backed by 


an active alumni office and 
strengthened by well-organized 
clubs. 

Under the heading of general 
publicity some of the “Ways and 
Means to Improve Public Rela- 
tions” were noted as follows: 


(a) Invite high schools, churches, 
and service clubs to use campus 
facilities as much as possible. 
Award prizes in cash or books 
or citations to those schools 
whose students made .out- 
standing college records. 
Entertain as many professional 
groups on campus as possible. 
Hold student visiting days in 
connection with major college 
events and send invitations to 
every school represented in the 
current student body. 

Send the college musical, dramat- 
ics, debating, dance, and ath- 


(b) 
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letic groups around to offer 
entertainment as much as pos- 
sible. 


Organize a “town-and-gown” so- 
ciety to improve local relations. 


Provide free consultant service 
on technical subjects whenever 
possible. 


Supply hometown newspapers 
with stories featuring outstand- 
ing students, teachers and trus- 
tees. 

A practical and extremely ef- 
fective publicity device was dem- 
onstrated by Mr. McLaughlin of 
the Long Island Agricultural and 
Technical Institute. He presented 
a twenty-two minute motion pic- 
ture film entitled ‘‘The Farmingdale 
Way,” portraying in detail the life 
of a student at this particular in- 
stitution. According to the expla- 
nation given by Mr. McLaughlin, 
the picture had been produced al- 
most wholly on campus by the 
students and faculty at a total cost 
of $1200. From the standpoint of 
public relations the reaction of the 
audience was that the principles 
and techniques employed were 
readily adaptable to any college 
situation. Although this was 
strictly an amateur production, the 
results were so satisfactory as to 
approach professional standards— 
certainly adequate to do credit to 
the college and to meet all the pur- 
poses of a good public relations de- 
vice. 


In answer to the question, “What 
is the basis for a sound overall 
public relations program?” the 
chairman submitted the following 
statement condensed from his study 
of this field. 
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COLLEGE PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


Alfred T. Hill, Pine Manor Jun- 
ior College, Wellesley, Massa- 
chusetts 


DEFINITION: Public relations is the 
sum total of all impressions made by 
people connected with the institution 
in any official capacity internally upon 
each other as groups and externally 
upon the general public. 
PRINCIPLES: 1. Something good must 
actually happen before any attempt 
is made at publicity. Good public re- 
lations is a by-product of good work 
just as a good reputation follows good 
deeds and not vice versa. 2. Public 
relations is not something which “just 
happens.” It is something which is 
brought about by a clear statement of 
objectives, careful selection of key 
staff members, and conscious planning. 
3. Public relations should be viewed 
as a long-range program with a past- 
present-future type of perspective. It 
should not be classed with isolated 
or haphazard campaigns, drives, or 
boosts for short-time gains in a specif- 
ic direction. These things are minor 
parts of a major program. 4. Good 
public relations must be founded on a 
general and sincere belief in the aims 
of the institution and a confidence 
that they can be attained by the 
active cooperation of all. 5. Public 
relations must be secured by a prac- 
tical knowledge of the means of ex- 
pression such as the press, radio, 
conferences, and various community 
projects. 

OBJECTIVES: 1. To win friends and 
influence people. 2. To interpret the 
institution to its various publics. 
3. To coordinate group and individual 
activities. 4. To build and maintain 
the institution’s good reputation. 5. 
To promote the over-all objectives of 
the college. 

POLICIES: 1. Tell the truth—don’t 
exaggerate good news nor censor bad 
news. 2. Be dignified—don’t “advertise’’ 
nor “pull stunts.” 3. Be self-critical— 
make a periodic evaluation of the 
P.R. department and the whole insti- 
tution. 4. Be cooperative—help news- 
papers and other agencies to accom- 
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plish their legitimate business on the 
campus. 5. Be broad-minded—consider 
every event against its economic, re- 
ligious, patriotic, and educational set- 
ting. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: 1. Public Relations 
—W. E. Reck—Harpers, 2. Public Re- 
lations for Higher Education—S. Har- 
rall—-U. of Oklahoma Press, 3. Educa- 
tional Publicity—B. Fine—Harpers, 
4. Public Relations for Colleges and 
Universities—E. Persons—Stanford 
Press, 5. Directory of Newspapers and 
Periodicals—N. W. Ayer, 6. Editor 
and Publisher Red Book, 7. The 
Working Press of New York City—wW. 
Marshall—Farrell & Co., 8 Public 
Relations Directory and Yearbook. 
QUALIFICATIONS OF P. R. DIREC- 
TOR: 1. Newspaper experience, 2. Col- 
lege graduate, preferably alumnus, 3. 
Teaching experience, 4. Executive abili- 
ty, 5. Social vision, 6. Good personality, 
7. Facility with typewriter. 

STAFF AND EQUIPMENT: This de- 
pends upon the size of the institution. 
In general there should be a director, 
assistant, secretary, and several part- 
time assistants for writing, reporting, 
photography, and research. The equip- 
ment should include enough type- 
writers, telephones, and _ reference 
books for the staff. It should also 
include at least one mimeograph ma- 
chine and filing cabinets of: various 
sizes for newspaper stories, photo- 
graphs and cuts. It should have a clip- 
ping scrapbook and if possible some 
cameras and photographic supplies. 
ANNUAL REPORT: This should in- 
clude volume, type, and variety of cov- 
erage, expense account and estimated 
budget, and statement of any change 
in policies or objectives. 


The discussion as a whole led to 
two conclusions, namely, that many 
junior colleges needed to establish 
or strengthen their own public re- 
lations programs and that they 
could all benefit from the efforts 
of a public relations committee of 
the American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges acting in the interests 
of the entire membership on a 
national basis. 





The Junior College World 


JESSE P. 


Port Huron Public Schools, which 
include the Junior College, were 
reported to the public by means 
of a four-page illustrated spread 
in the Port Huron Times Herald 
for July 30. The manner of this 
annual report was called to the at- 
tention of junior colleges last year. 
One feature of this year’s report 
is the attack which is made di- 
rectly on two areas of present day 
criticism of the schools, namely, 
the three R’s and moral attitudes 
for citizenship. On the first page 
one’s eye is caught by the state- 
ment in bold letters, “‘The Three 
R’s Are Essential.”’ On the oppo- 
site side of the page is this caption, 
‘“‘Attitudes and Moral Values Are 
Essential.” Each is explained and 
emphasized as being a part of the 
total program of education as it 
continues through all disciplines. 
The income and expenditures of 
the school system are presented by 
large and easily read charts. Other 
school systems whose officers are 
interested in presenting the facts 
to the public might be able to se- 
cure a copy of the Port Huron, 
Michigan, report. 

Montgomery Junior College, Ta- 
koma Park, Maryland, observed 
convocation on Tuesday, September 
9th, with the Honorable Theodore 
R. McKeldin, Governor of the Free 
State of Maryland, as the speaker. 
The auditorium of the school was 
packed with students, teachers, 
members of the County Board of 
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Education, the County Council and 
many distinguished guests. Lunch- 
eon was served to the Governor 
and invited guests at noon in the 
college dining hall. Overflow 
groups met in other rooms of the 
Administration Building, and the 
ceremonies for the convocation 
were broadcast to those in at- 
tendance. The college is starting 
its seventh year under very favor- 
able conditions and with a large 
attendance. The Navy Electronics 
Mates Training Course is one 
which the college regards with 
pride. There are 175 Naval en- 
listed men in attendance. The 
junior college also has arranged 
with the University of Maryland 
for qualified students to enlist in 
the Air Reserve Officers Training 
Corps. Governor McKeldin spoke 
in high praise of the junior college 
and of Dean Hugh G. Price, who 
has been the administrator of the 
school since its beginning in 1946. 

International Christian Univer- 
sity, Tokyo, Japan, recently 
requested that the Junior College 
Journal be sent to the library of 
this great new institution. The 
Journal is being sent to the Uni- 
versity with the compliments of 
the Association. International 
Christian University has been a 
dream of Japanese and Americans 
for more than fifty years. Its devel- 
opment was greatly retarded by the 
war. One of the American leaders 
in the enterprise has been Joseph 
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C. Grew, former Ambassador to 
Japan. Mr. Grew states: “We 
propose an institution so consti- 
tuted and so staffed that by ex- 
ample its students will find in the 
Christian and democratic way of 
life a pattern of living that they 
will accept as their own.” Over 
250 junior colleges have been ac- 
credited by educational agencies 
in Japan. The interest of Inter- 
national Christian University to 
have the Junior College Journal 
is probably due to the increasing 
interest of the Japanese people in 
the junior college movement. 

Pan American College, Edin- 
burg, Texas, formerly Edinburg 
Regional College, began its new 
program of work this fall. The 
administration is organized for 
the junior division, senior division 
and for adult education. Curricula 
are organized into the following 
classifications: Heritage, Citizen- 
ship and Pan American Relation- 
ships; Individual Development and 
Personal Skills; Communications; 
Science, Mathematics and Space 
Relationships; Professional Edu- 
cation and Teacher Training; Pro- 
fessions, Pre-professions and Occu- 
pations. The organization of the 
curricula shows evidence of origi- 
nal thinking and planning. Mr. 
R. P. Ward is president of the 
college, and H. A. Hodges, former 
dean of the junior college, is vice 
president. 

Mars Hill College, Mars Hill, 
North Carolina, seems assured of 
the realization of a long-time need 
for an adequate college chapel. The 
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General Board of the State Baptist 
Convention has approved an appro- 
priation for approximately one- 
third of the cost of the new build- 
ing. The remainder of the finances 
will be met by gifts to the college 
and by contributions by the local 
Baptist congregation of Mars Hill. 
The college and the church have 
always worked closely together in 
the community and have sometimes 
been referred to as “twins.” It is 
proposed to add facilities to the 
main chapel for music, dramatics 
and community services. Mars Hill 
expects to have at least a ten per 
cent increase in students this year 
as compared with last year. Dr. 
Hoyt Blackwell is president, and R. 
M. Lee is dean and president of the 
Southern Association of Junior 
Colleges. 


Thayer Academy, Braintree, 
Massachusetts, is now in its third 
year of a special community edu- 
cational service. The program is 
entitled Supervisors’ Development 
Program for Industry and Busi- 
ness. It is organized as a basic 
program of 20 sessions with five 
classes: Human Relations in In- 
dustry, Problems of Industrial 
Relations, Personnel Communica- 
tions Methods, The American 
Economy, and Industrial and Busi- 
ness Legislation. The advanced 
program consists of Problems in 
Industrial Relations and Case 
Studies in Human Relations. The 
program has grown each year in 
attendance and interest. It is re- 
ported that the enrollment for the 
first session this fall is 150 stu- 
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dents compared with 80 last year. 
Gordon QO. Thayer, who was a stu- 
dent in the Harvard University 
Junior College Seminar in 1949, is 
headmaster of the academy. 
Thayer’s seminar paper was based 
on a survey of the needs of his 
community for further services 
which the academy might well 
render. The academy is strictly 
college preparatory and one of the 
strong schools of its kind in New 
England. The significance of the 
Supervisors’ Development Pro- 
gram is the evidence of what an 
institution such as Thayer Acade- 
my can do for the community in 
addition to its traditional program 
of education. 


Basic College, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Michigan, 


has mailed an interesting folder 
regarding the two-year programs. 
Nine vocational curricula are or- 
ganized for students who expect 
to take two years of work. They 
are: agriculture, retailing, general 
business, secretarial science, build- 


ing construction, engineering 
drawing, home economics, general 
education, insurance and real es- 
tate. Announcement of the agricul- 
tural two-year terminal program 
is a typical example: “The two- 
year terminal course in agricul- 
ture offers broad elementary train- 
ing in general agriculture and in 
those basic cultural courses that 
assist you in developing your un- 
derstanding and appreciation of 
the American way of life. Students 
who expect to return to farms or 
who have definite chances for ag- 
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ricultural employment will find 
this two-year training of real 
value. Instruction is in animal 
husbandry, dairy, horticulture, 
farm crops, poultry, soil science, 
agricultural economics, and agri- 
cultural engineering.” Basic Col- 
lege of Michigan State is an organ- 
izational sustaining member of the 
American Association of Junior 
Colleges. Michigan State College 
is one of the cooperating institu- 
tions in the new research program 
of the Association. 


Student Drinking is frequently 
blamed on the colleges. Yale Uni- 
versity’s Laboratory of Applied 
Psychology became interested in 
this problem and made a study of 
17,000 students in 27 colleges and 
universities. It dealt with student 
drinking habits and attitudes to- 
ward drinking. Some of the out- 
standing features of the report 
were: 


Four out of every five college 
men who drink began their drinking 
before entering college...Of the 
American women who drink, 65 per 
cent also started drinking before 
entering college... Of the men whose 
parents both drink, 90 per cent are 
themselves users. Only half of the 
men (51 per cent) whose parents 
both abstain, drink... Where both 
parents are users, 83 per cent of the 
women drink on occasion. However, 
when both parents abstain, only 19 
per cent of the women students drink 
...- Among those whose family in- 
come is under $2,500, two-thirds 
of the men and only 30 per cent 
of the women students drink... 
Where family income is $10,000 or 
over, 86 per cent of the men and 79 
per cent of the women drink... The 
customs and attitudes of young per- 
sons with regard to drinking are al- 
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ready pretty well determined before 
they come to college. 


It is announced that the findings 
of the research project will be 
published in the near future in 
book form. 

Orange Coast College, Costa 
Mesa, California, is engaged in a 
Curriculum Evaluation and Devel- 
opment Study during the present 
year. Ground was laid for the 
program at the opening faculty 
sessions in September. Suggestions 
and directives relative to the study 
are contained in a six-page outline 
prepared by President Basil H. 
Peterson and Dr. Thornton of the 
college. Typical suggestions con- 


cerning social sciences include: 

1. Plan year course in American 
Heritage. 2. Study entire offerings 
of division to determine whether any 
courses or parts of courses are super- 
fluous or duplicate each other. 3. 
Study entire offerings of division to 
determine whether or not new 
courses should be offered to meet 
the objectives of the college. 4. Ex- 
amine course content and teaching 
procedures and evaluate effectiveness 
of instruction in terms of course ob- 
jectives and needs of students in a 
modern society for following courses: 
Psychology 1A, Psychology 24, His- 
tory 5, Political Science 5, History 
7AB, Sociology 1AB. 


It is possible for administrators in 
other colleges to secure a copy of 
the Orange Coast suggestions on 
the Curriculum Evaluation and 
Development. 

Guidance for Veterans under 
Public Law 550, the new GI Bill of 
Rights, should be studied with the 
greatest of care. The new law 
specifically states that a veteran 
may change his course of study 
and/or training once and once only. 
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The purpose of the new program 
is to assist the veteran in reaching 
a definite, identified goal. It be- 
comes apparent that guidance is 
and will be a highly important 
function of colleges and other edu- 
cational institutions. There are 
now in excess of 1,000,000 veterans 
eligible for educational benefits un- 
der Public Law 550. Other eligible 
veterans are being released from 
the armed services at the rate of 
approximately 75,000 each month. 


Effective Junior College Public- 
ity appeared in the Christian 


Science Monitor, June 21, in an 
article entitled, ““‘How Junior Col- 
leges, 597 Strong, Swell Oppor- 
tunity for Young People.” Another 
article appeared in the New York 
World Telegram and Sun, August 


27, “Junior Colleges Grow in Popu- 
larity.” Both articles were from 
the pen of Mr. C. Hammond Blatch- 
ford, Director of Public Relations, 
Centenary Junior College, Hack- 
ettstown, New Jersey. An article 
regarding California Junior Col- 
leges appeared in the London 
Times Educational Supplement, 
August 1, from the pen of a British 
visitor. The Washington office of 
the Association has sent for copies. 
Miss Grace V. Bird, Associate Di- 
rector of Relations with Schools, 
University of California, Berkeley, 
writes, “In my opinion, the article 
is one of the clearest statements 
about California junior colleges 
that I have read from the pen of 
a visitor. The writer deserves high 
praise for observation that is ac- 
curate and sympathetic.” 
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Current Publications Received of Interest to 
Junior College Readers 


Biesele, Rudolph L., Ezell, John S., Fite, 
Gilbert C. (eds.). Readings in American 
History. (Volume I, 1492 to 1865.) Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 1952. Pp. xi + 361. $2.50. 
This book endeavors to provide inter- 
esting source of collateral reading in 
American history for the period from 
1492 to 1865. 


Blakeney, E. H., Warrington, J. Smaller 

Classical Dictionary. (Revised from 
Sir William Smith. Everyman’s Ref- 
erence Library.) New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. xxiii + 
352, $3.75. 
A comprehensive, compact and up-to- 
date ready-reference volume to classical 
subjects with special attention to find- 
ings of modern scholarship and arch- 
eology. 

Cotner, Robert C., Ezell, John S., Fite, 

Gilbert C. (eds.). Readings in Amert- 
can History. (Volume II, 1865 to the 
present.) Boston, New York, Chicago: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1952. Pp. xii + 
403. $2.50. 
Edited for freshmen and sophomores, 
these readings attempt to combine in- 
teresting and informative secondary 
accounts with a limited number of 
documents and original narratives. 


Douglass, Harl R. Secondary Education. 
(Douglass Series in Education). New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 
1952. Pp. xii + 630. $5.50 
This volume describes, explains and 
evaluates secondary education and its 
principal trends as they exist in the 
United States today. 

Fairchild, Hoxie N. and others. Religious 

Perspectives in College Teaching. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1952. 
Pp. x + 460. $4.50. 
Religious issues, implications and re- 
sponsibilities involved in the college 
teaching of various disciplines are dis- 
cussed in this volume. 


Great Men and Great Issues in Our Ameri- 
can Heritage. With an introduction 
by Henry Steele Commager. Prepared 
for the Experimental Discussion Proj- 
ect of the Fund for Adult Education, 


established by the Ford Foundati 
Karr Publication Service. 1952. 

222. Sample kit including volu of 
essays, discussion leader’s manual, or- 
ganizer’s manual, $1.85. 

Set of materials prepared in connection 
with adult discussion programs on 
“Great Men and Great Issues in Our 
American Heritage.” 

——World Affairs Are Your Affairs. 
This second series of adult discussion 
programs deals with the problems of 
“one world.” 

Heilman, Robert B. (ed.). An Anthology 
of English Drama Before Shakespeare. 
New York, Toronto: Rinehart & Co., 
Inc., 1952. Pp. xvii + 405. $.95. 
Plays of Shakespeare representing the 
English climax of a development that 
had been going on in Christian Europe 
for about six hundred years. 

Henry, Nelson B. (ed.). National Society 

for the Study of Education. (Part I. 
The Fiftieth Yearbook.) Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. 
xix + 369. $2.75. 
First of the Society’s yearbooks to be 
devoted entirely to the consideration of 
the graduate division of the American 
system of formal education. 

Locke, Louis G., Gibson, William M.., 
Arms, George. (eds.) I. Toward Liberal 
Education. (Revised edition of Read- 
ings for Liberal Education.) New 
York: Rinehart & Co., 1952. Pp. xiii 
+ §822. 

An anthology to help first-year college 
students understand what liberal edu- 
cation can mean to them. 

——II. Introduction to Literature. ibid., 

Pp. xxi + 749. $3.75 each or $5.50 com- 
bination edition. 
This second volume, devoted to litera- 
ture of the imagination, assigns to liter- 
ature an important role in liberal edu- 
cation. 

Menninger, William C., M.D. Making and 
Keeping Friends. (Life Adjustment 
Booklet.) Chicago: Science Research 
Associates. 1952. Pp. 49. $.40. 

This booklet by a famed psychiatrist 
covers the why’s and do’s and don’ts of 
friendship. 
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Pirandello, Luigi. Naked Masks (Five 
Plays). With an Introduction by Eric 
Bentley, New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1952. Pp. xxvii + 386. $1.45. 
Translations of five plays by the con- 
troversial Italian writer, Pirandello. 

Ponsonby, Sir Frederick. Recollections 
of Three Reigns. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 1952. Pp. 509. $5.00. 
Covering the latter years of Queen 
Victoria’s reign and the whole reign of 
King Edward VII, this complete and 
revealing book records the social and 
ceremonial life, manners and morals 
of those times. 

Puner, Helen W. Helping Brothers and 
Sisters Get Along. (Better Living Se- 
ries.) Chicago: Science Research As- 
sociates. 1952. Pp. 48. $.40. 

This booklet details causes for most 
common brother-sister frictions. Help- 
ful to parents and teachers. 

Rugg, Harold. The Teacher of Teachers. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952. 
Pp. x + 308. $4.00. 

Describes the important transition in 
the philosophy and methods of teacher 
education with considerable attention to 
impact of technological influences on 
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our society and on its education. 
Shaftel, George and Fannie R. Role 
Playing the Problem Story. (An In- 
tergroup Education Pamphlet.) Nation- 
al Conference of Christians and Jews. 
1952. Pp. 78. 
This pamphlet, growing out of several 
years of research work, provides teach- 
ers with clear, brief discussion of role 
playing and problem story technique. 
Trager, Helen G., Yarrow, Marian Radke. 
They Learn What They Live. (Bureau 
for Intercultural Education Publication 
Series). 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1952. Pp. 
xvii + 392. $4.50. 
Studies in this volume are aimed at 
helping children to live democratically 
with suggestions for shaping school 
curriculum to that purpose. 
Whiteside-Taylor, Katharine, Getting 
Along With Parents. (Junior Life 
Adjustment Booklet.) Chicago: Sci- 
ence Research Associates. 1952. Pp. 
40. $.40. 
Booklet gives children a “parents’-eye 
view,” points out that parents have 
problems and helps toward understand- 
ing of them. 





Recent Writings 


JUDGING THE NEW BOOKS 


FROELICH, CLIFFORD P. and 
DARLEY, JOHN G. Studying Stu- 
dents. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, 1952. Pp. 422. 

This book was written to serve 
as a basic device for training 
people to handle the analysis and 
appraisal of other individuals. It 
was designed primarily for use in 
that phase of a modern counselor- 
training program which deals with 
the study of individuals in terms 
of the wide variety of information 
which is usually known about them 
by counselors and other personnel 
workers. However, it is also de- 


signed to be useful in the general 
training of teachers, and the book 
could make a very valuable contri- 
bution to the in-service training of 


semiprofessional teacher-counsel- 
ors in secondary schools. With 
careful leadership and some spe- 
cialized interpretation, it could 
serve as an effective guide and 
handbook for the in-service train- 
ing of part-time counseling person- 
nel in a college program. 
Studying Students is the result 
of a thorough redirection and ex- 
pansion of the book Testing and 
Counseling in the High-School 
Guidance Program which was 
written by Darley and published 
by Science Research Associates in 
1943. The newer text cannot 
really be termed a revision, as 
Darley points out in his acknowl- 
edgment. The earlier book, de- 
signed for teachers on the job, was 


not intended to serve as a basic 
text in professional training pro- 
grams, although it was frequently 
found useful in this capacity. 
Studying Students is part of a 
series of textbooks prepared to 
provide the bases of instruction in 
the several core areas’ within 
which school counselors are being 
trained at the present time. The 
most effective and original por- 
tions of the early book have been 
carried over and readapted. A 
wide variety of new material has 
been added, the plan of attack has 
been altered, style and format have 
been changed, and such items as 
illustrative tests and recommended 
readings have been brought entire- 
ly up to date. Because of this mas- 
sive revision, Darley assumed the 
junior position with regard to the 
joint authorship of the new book. 

The book is logically organized, 
and its topical areas are presented 
in a coherent, understandable and 
readable manner. Insofar as pos- 
sible, the authors have tried to 
avoid heavy and highly technical 
language and to hold concepts 
within the ranges which might be 
considered appropriate to begin- 
ning graduate students in counsel- 
or-training programs. The pres- 
entation does not assume on the 
reader’s part any background of 
technical training in the fields of 
statistics and measurement. This 
laudable effort to attain simplicity 
and straightforwardness seems 
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sometimes to have been carried too 
far, since certain aspects of the 
treatment have apparently pre- 
supposed a degree of unsophistica- 
tion which is scarcely compatible 
with modern undergraduate pro- 
grams in psychology and educa- 
tion. However, the vast majority 
of topics have been so presented 
that they appear entirely appro- 
priate to the training of beginning 
students in counseling, or teachers 
in high school and college. 

In their preparation of Studying 
Students, the authors were con- 
cerned primarily with its use in 
the training of counselors who 
would function in the secondary 
schools. Because of this orienta- 
tion, most of the illustrative case 
material deals with high-school 
students and situations, and most 
of the measurement devices dis- 
cussed are those which might be 
used properly in high schools. 
When young people are introduced 
for purposes of example and illus- 
tration, they are characteristically 
referred to by their given names. 
This placing of the book within a 
high-school frame of reference is 
entirely in accord with the main 
purpose for which it was intended. 
However, this emphasis might 
constitute a stumbling block to the 
utilization of the book in an in- 
service program ffor training 
faculty-counselors in college. The 
burden of presentation is just as 
appropriate to college as it is to 
high school, and the concepts in- 
volved should certainly not be 
more complicated than they are 
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for efficient use in training semi- 
professional counselors at the col- 
lege level. Effective utilization of 
Studying Students in such a situ- 
ation would demand the leadership 
necessary to orient the faculty to 
the important fundamental con- 
cepts included in the book and the 
preparatory effort required to 
gather test data and illustrative 
materials which were indigenous 
to the local scene. 

The introductory chapter in- 
cludes a strong presentation of the 
need for analyzing individuals and 
a clarification of the testing and 
non-testing techniques which may 
be used in the process of appraisal. 
Throughout the book the signifi- 
cance of both approaches is 


stressed and the reader is carefully 
guarded against any mistaken in- 


ference that guidance and counsel- 
ing are principally matters of 
giving and interpreting tests. 

In Chapters Two and Three, the 
authors make a substantial effort 
to provide a service which has been 
attempted many times but which 
this reviewer believes is still to be 
accomplished. They undertake to 
present, within necessarily limited 
space, a sort of self-instructional 
and self-propelling unit dealing 
with the fundamental statistical 
concepts required for the adequate 
utilization of objective and quan- 
titative data in analysis and coun- 
seling. Their choice of topics is 
excellent, and their illustrative 
materials are well chosen and ap- 
propriate. The reviewer feels that 
more attention might have been 





RECENT WRITINGS 


paid to differences between groups 
with regard to variability, but the 
authors have made a noteworthy 
attack on this difficult problem. 
The chapters could scarcely carry 
an uninitiated person without out- 
side assistance, but they would 
furnish an excellent basis for in- 
struction. 


Chapters Four and Five, which 
deal with the nature and recording 
of observations, are soundly pre- 
sented and instructive. Valuable 
suggestions concerning techniques 
and limitations of observation are 
provided, and two major methods 
of observation are discussed. These 
are observer description, involv- 
ing anecdotes, and observer evalu- 
ation which makes use of rating. 


Chapter Six deals with the inter- 


view as a fact-finding device. The 
authors make it clear that they are 
not writing about the therapeutic 


or adjustmental interview, but 
they present many suggestions 
which would contribute to the im- 
‘provement of all interviews. 


In Chapters Seven and Light, 
the uses and limitations of self- 
report documents are considered. 
There are some excellent recom- 
mendations regarding the content 
and interpretation of personal 
data forms which could easily be 
transposed to fit a college situ- 
ation. 

The chapter on principles of 
guidance testing is presented sim- 
ply and effectively. It begins with 
a clear discussion of the values 
and limitations of testing and pro- 
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vides an understandable treatment 
of the concepts of reliability and 
validity. Valuable suggestions 
with regard to the selection of 
tests are made, and the chapter is 
concluded with recommendations 
concerning the establishment of 
minimal testing programs. 
Guidance tests are grouped with- 
in four conventional areas. The 
measurement of scholastic ability 
is considered in Chapter Ten. The 
treatment begins with a discussion 
of the theory of intelligence testing 
and of the development of Binet- 
type scales. I.Q.’s, nonverbal tests, 
paper-and-pencil tests and multi- 
score tests are discussed. Various 
scholastic aptitude tests are de- 
scribed, of which three or four, in- 
eluding the Differential Aptitude 
Tests, might be used with college 
freshmen. The measurement of 
scholastic achievement is taken up 
in Chapter Eleven. Types of inter- 
est measurement are discussed 
with special reference to the Kuder 
Preference Record and Strong Vo- 
cational Interest Blank. The ra- 
tionale of personality testing is 
well handled, and both projective 
and questionnaire methods of meas- 
urement are carefully explained. 
The reviewer feels that the authors 
have been somewhat remiss in their 
encouragement of relatively wide- 
spread use of the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory. This 
section of the book also includes a 
parenthetical chapter (Twelve) 
which deals with use of scatter- 
grams in diagnosis and interesting 
discussion (Chapter Fifteen) of 
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sociometric appraisal and socio- 
grams. 

Studying Students is concluded 
by two chapters which deal with 
the diagnosis and classification of 
problems faced by students. In 
Chapter Eighteen, the problems of 
students are discussed at consider- 
able length. An interesting presen- 
tation of the ability profiles re- 
quired by various occupations is 
made in conjunction with the 
treatment of vocational problems. 
Careful consideration is also given 
to problems in the areas of edu- 
cation, finance, health, social and 
personal adjustment and family 
life. Illustrative materials in these 
two chapters could readily be 
transposed to fit college situations. 

This book, when considered in 
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its totality, makes a definite con- 
tribution to the field of counselor 
training. Its weaknesses are of a 
minor nature. It is somewhat un- 
even from chapter to chapter, with 
respect to the general level of 
presentation and illustrative ma- 
terial, especially in terms of its 
potential use in colleges. The au- 
thors exhibit an understandable 
tendency to direct attention toward 
materials which have emanated 
from Science Research Associates 
and the University of Minnesota. 
However, Studying Students con- 
stitutes an excellent all-round 
basis for the training of both pro- 
fessional and_ semi-professional 
counselors in the fundamental 


skills of individual analysis. 
ROYAL B. EMBREE, JR. 





In This Issue You Will Find------ 


BERT KRUGER SMITH 


FREDERICK MARSTON, dean of Kem- 
per Military School in Boonville, Missouri, 
has written an analytical appraisal of 
AAJC committee structure. Dean Mar- 
ston’s achievements are well known to 
Journal readers, but his forthright anal- 
ysis brings out some new ideas. 


*. * 8 


Is a public relations office needed by 
junior colleges? The answer is given in 
a compact article by JAMES F. CLARKE, 
director of academic publicity and publi- 
cations at the University of Dayton in 
Dayton, Ohio. The author has published 
several articles on aspects of junior col- 
lege problems and is currently doing a 
three-fold job—editing the alumni maga- 
zine, doing the academic publicity and 
assisting on the University’s development 
program. 


“Education is a tool for changing men’s 
ways. Like other tools, it must be im- 
proved to meet the times,” GEORGE J. 
KABAT affirmed in a speech which is re- 
printed in the Journal. President of Trini- 
dad State Junior College in Trinidad, 
Colorado from 1938 to 1941, Dr. Kabat 
is now dean of the College of Education 
at Ohio University. 


Can a student teacher be successful in 
a junior college program? ARTHUR L. 
TRAPHAGEN, senior counselor of the 
Counseling Center, University of Cali- 
fornia and a former teacher at Lassen 
Union High School in Susanville, Cali- 
fornia, answers the question. 


Educational and professional prepara- 
tion needed for the position of adminis- 
trative librarian in junior colleges is 
discussed by MARY H. CLAY, former 
librarian of Ouachita Parish Junior Col- 
lege, which became the Northeast Junior 
College Division of L.S.U. and was ex- 
panded to senior college in 1950. She 
has served as editor of the Junior Col- 
lege Library Section’s Progress Report, 
as a member of a special AAJC library 
subcommittee and has published in Col- 


lege and Research Libraries and in The 
Texas Outlook. In 1952 she was chairman 
of the Library Committee of the Louisiana 
Education Association and a member of 
a special committee of the Southwestern 
Library Association. 


“It is important that each staff mem- 
ber does all he can to bring about a 
realization of as many of the objectives 
of an ideal junior college as he can,” 
DELMAR K. MYERS informs Journal 
readers. Chief chemist for the Bureau 
of Foods and Chemistry, Pennsylvania 
Department of Agriculture, he also serves 
part-time as evening administrative head 
of Penn State Center. He has published 
several articles in the Journal of Chemical 
Education. 


C. HAMMOND BLATCHFORD, direc- 
tor of public relations of Centenary Jun- 
ior College, has served in many capaci- 
ties in the college since 1942. He has 
taught abroad, has served as chairman 
of the public relations section at junior 
college workshops and councils and has 
published in School and Society. 


ALFRED T. HILL, president of Pine 
Manor Junior College and director of the 
Dana Hall Schools, is also an editor of 
an anthology and author of numerous 
articles on education. 


An extensive tour of Denmark under 
the auspices of the University of London 
Institute of Education and the Danish 
Society led GEORGE FOX, a graduate 
student at Peabody College in Nashville, 
to write about “Crisis in the Folk High 
Schools.” He has previously published in 
the British Bulletin of Education. 


What is the role of general education in 
articulation? PAUL L. DRESSEL, head 
of the Board of Examiners of Michigan 
State College, answers that important 
question. He is currently director of 
the Cooperative Study of Evaluation in 
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General Education sponsored by the 
American Council of Education and has 
published numerous articles concerning 
counseling, general education and evalu- 
ation. 
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The Journal book review was written 
by ROYAL B. EMBREE, JR., associate 
professor of educational psychology, Uni- 
versity of Texas. Dr. Embree, who re- 
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ceived his Ph.D. from the University of 
Minnesota, was research counselor at the 
University of Minnesota General College 
and director of counseling at College of 
William and Mary. He served as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Counselor Train- 
ing of the Counseling and Guidance Divi- 
sion of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation and at one time was assistant 
director of Testing and Guidance Bureau 
at The University of Texas. He has pub- 
lished frequently in the Journal. 
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Special Low Prices on Group Purchase Orders 


For over 45 years colleges throughout the nation have chosen beautiful, 
authentic Moore Caps, Gowns and Hoods for students and faculty. 
Write us today for information and low group purchase prices. 
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CURRENT ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


By Geist and Summers. Distinguished by its realistic appraisal of both 
the facts of modern usage and the facts of college teaching, Current 
English Composition is the nucleus for a theme program stressing 
organization. Throughout, it attempts to explain why to students rather 
than merely what, and emphasizes that which j is appropriate rather than 
that which is correct. 584 pp. $2.75 


AN AMERICAN RHETORIC 
By W. W. Warr. “At first glance An American Rhetoric looked to be 


merely another Freshman English handbook, but closer examination 
revealed its exceptional merits. Professor Watt is to be congratulated 
on the practically useful material he has included, and the sensible 
balance between radicalism and conservatism he has attained. An 


American Rhetoric contains most—perhaps all—of the valuable material 
in the handbooks.” 440 pp. $3.00 














+56- THE BIBLE: Selections from Old & New Testaments 
Ed. Allan G. Chester 415 pp. $.75 


#57—- SAMUEL JOHNSON: Selected Prose and Poetry 
Ed. Bertrand H. [Bronson 512 pp. $.75 


#+58—- THE RINEHART BOOK OF VERSE 
Ed. Alan Swallow 384 pp. $.75 


#:59- THE RINEHART BOOK oF SHORT STORIES 
Ed. C. L. Cline 320 pp. $.65 

















READINGS FOR LIBERAL EDUCATION 


By Locke, Gipson, and Arms. For those instructors who demand readings 
of the highest level, this book introduces the student to basic concepts and 
some of the major achievements, intellectual and literary, in the fields which 
a liberal education comprises. 1579 pp. $5.50. Also available as two volumes, 
Vol. I, Toward Liberal Education, 830 pp. $3.75; Vol. Il, Introduction to 
Literature, 749 pp. $3.75. 


THE COLLEGE MISCELLANY 


By Bocorap and TrevitHick. A relatively brief collection of freshman 
readings of high intellectual and literary level chosen to be accessible to 
the average student. Introductions to the four major types of literature 
are provided as well as questions for all of the essays, short stories, plays, 
and certain of the poems. 621 pp. $3.75 


RINEHART & CO. aw york 18, 9. 














New! 
READINGS IN MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


edited by JUDSON and MARY LANDIS 


The most important writing and research findings in the field of 
marriage and the family are compiled and integrated in this text. 
It is thorough, well-balanced, unbiased, and clearly written. Gives 
your students the benefit of the most significant current reporting 
on research findings . . . data which they would not find in the 
average text. Among the contributors are: 


Margaret Mead Willard Waller Meyer F. Nimkoff 
John Sirjamaki Clifford Kirkpatrick Harvey J. Locke 
William F. Ogburn August B. Hollingshead Ray E. Baber 
Ernest W. Burgess Lewis M. Terman James H. 8. Bossard 
Paul C. Glick Paul Wallin Thomas D. Eliot 


Kingsley Davis Andrew G. Truxal Earl L. Koos 
Paul Popenoe Francis E. Merrill Ernest Mowrer 
John F. Cuber Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. George P. Murdock 


Readings in Marriage and the Family can be used to accompany 
any standard text in the field. It can also be used as a basic text 
which the instructor can supplement with lectures and class 
discussions. 


CULTURE AND SOCIETY 


by FRANCIS E. MERRILL and H. WENTWORTH ELDREDGE, Dartmouth College 


This basic sociology text incorporates the new materials and points 
of view, such as social structure, social stratification, and culture 
and personality, together with the traditional contents in the field 
of Introductory Sociology. 
An integrated analysis of social interaction, social change, social 
problems and social planning; presents a thorough treatment of 
collective behavior with considerable stress upon the new materials 
of mass culture and communication. 

611 pages 6x9 Published March 1952 
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